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PREFACE 


The Twentieth Century has made enormous demands on bureaucracies, 
especially in the area of data and information requirements. It is no 
longer possible to increase the size of government and maintain the luxury 
of separate and exclusive information and data services and facilities in 
each department and at each level of government. Data needs have become 
SO intense that it is necessary to streamline the magnetic tape processes 
as the bureaucratic red tape expands. A large data bank is one possibility. 

The purpose of the project described here was to investigate 
the feasibility of a socio-political data bank for Alberta. 

A paradigm of inequality, based on a set of social indicators and focussed 
On opportunity structures, was utilized to determine the existence and 
availa bility of relevant data. The nature of the information collected 
is fully described, as are procedures to estimate record linkage and 

data standardization possibilities. Factors inhibiting and facilitating 
the response rate are presented. 

Previous experience with social indicators and information 
systems is discussed. Some Canadian attempts at national] inform- 
ation systems are cited, permitting a more complete evaluation of the 
utility of the paradigm, the state of data (quality and quantity) in 
Alberta and recommendations for the revision of current data-information 
collection-dissemination procedures. 

One year has lapsed since the submission of this report, 
and the situation has deteriorated further: the provincial government 
has no mechanism to coordinate applied or curiosity research; there is 


still no coordinated effort or capacity developing among and within 
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government departments, the private sector and the university; an 
extremely expensive inability to do research or formulate ideas is 
worsening, and the status added by a large budget and/or a commission 
format seems to guarantee further lack of progress; the social indicator 
movement has not progressed measurably beyond debates on "social costs" 
and the conceptual-action machinery is still lacking; we are still 
without an overall framework for action, a basis for establishing 
principles and priorities in order to effect change and monitor progress. 

The ‘resolution to these and other problems covered in this 
report is hampered partly by political circumstance, but primarily by 
lack of machinery to proceed on a routine, non-crisis basis. To 
assign such tasks and difficulties to the myriad agencies involved 
on an individual basis serves only to further entrench the duplication, 
overlap and lack of progress now with us. 

One need not have the expertise of a computer programmer 
to realize that many departments both within and between levels of 
government have complementary and competing needs for information and 
data. The introduction of the needs and demands of private industry 
as well confuse the issue further. It is obvious that such a 
Situation is intolerable from the standpoint of those who require information 
and/or data and repugnant to those who pay the bill. Both the political 
and administrative climates are conducive currently to recommendations 
that would lead to the saving of money and the reduction of the wasteful 
computer-generated masses of data and information. 

It is not so much that we generate masses of data that are of 
no use. Rather, the methods by which we organize and implement our data 


requirements result in much data capable of being used, being unused, 
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misused or underused. It is these situations that create the duplication 
in applicable services and facilities which, in turn, unleashes more 
flows of data destined for previously described unwelcome categories of 
ill-use. Such a vicious cycle literally emaciates potential. The 
introduction of rationality in the situation benefits all users. 

The report is divided into two sections. The first is the 
text or narrative, covering the nature of the problem and recommended 
courses of action. A second section, the inventory, contains the descriptions 
of relevant data files. In the year since the report was completed, 
changes in the files may have occurred and some of the information may 
now be inaccurate. 

The success of any project of this magnitude is heavily 
dependent on its respondents. This study required considerable time and 
effort on the part of cooperating offices, without whose assistance the 
project would not have been as complete or as exhaustive. I am indebted 
to those who cooperated, and trust that those who did not will also 
benefit by any action taken on the recommendations made here. 

The Department of Sociology of The University of Alberta 
provided technical and clerical service. The efforts of Mrs. Trudy 
McCann and Mrs. Lily Wittmeier are especially appreciated. 

The views and conclusions expressed and the recommendations 
made are those of the author and should not be construed as expressing 


the opinion of the Alberta Human Resources Research Council. 


June, 1972 Earle L. Snider 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following recommendations are made as a result of the 


findings of the study: 


1. That the notion of a general data bank for Alberta, to incorporate 
government and non-government data, be abandoned at this time in 
favor of the establishment of closer liaison within and between 
governments and private offices in order to make better use of existing 
data until a comprehensive scheme for research and statistical 
activities is developed and operating efficiently. 


2. That the provincial government consider a permanent Department of 
Research consisting of research personnel from all provincial depart- 
ments, with representatives from all municipalities acting in liaison 
with organizations which require the collection and use of such data. 
This effort is essential if record linking is to be carried out in 
the future. The Department of Research would play permanent 
consultative and coordinating roles and be responsible: for the collection 
and distribution of data and information. Other departments would 
not abdicate all responsibility and control to this body, which is 
only an extension of individual departmental capabilities. 


3. That steps be taken to improve coordination between and within 
government and non-government agencies before research is undertaken. 
to ensure that critical needs or relevant secondary users are 
incorporated. 


4. That the provincial government act to provide large amounts of funds 
to promote and facilitate research and data analysis for all parties 
interested in Alberta operational affairs: coordination must begin at 
the proposal, not the implementation, stage of such research. Al] 
applied research relating to the daily operation of provincial govern- 
ment would be coordinated through the Department of Research, and funds 
earmarked for basic (curiosity) research would also be channelled 
through this body. 


5. That considerable funds be channelled into social indicator, evaluative 
and trend research. The latter cannot and should not commence until 
the other types of studies are well established. 


6. That provincial and local governments assume the necessary expenditures 
to provide manpower to facilitate this research. Research-oriented . 
departments should create and maintain their own research and statistical 
capabilities to collect and update data, but a pool of programmers, 
analysts and other technicians could act as "floaters." 


7. That the provincial government act to provide the resources, financial 
and manpower, to investigate the utility of individual and provincial 
networks of management information systems in all provincial departments 
and in relevant local government departments. Such systems would be 
designed to interface with each other and to incorporate feedback 
mechanisms in the design process. The systems should be made available 
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to store and retrieve information collected as part of the daily 
operating routine. This work should begin in areas fairly well 
advanced, such as planning and health. Management information 

systems are necessary, in large departments and cities, in order 

to deal effectively with the large volume of data and information, 

and to avoid further overlap and duplication of effort and expenditure. 
Such facilities are useful in smaller departments and small cities and 
where possible should be extended to rationalize their data-information 


Capabilities at an early stage. All systems so developed must incorporate 


the features of automatic updating, use of existing data and/or 
information, and the replacement or substituting of many systems with 
one. 


That the provincial government develop a social statistics publication 
to bring together important data currently lost in annual reports. 

A "State of the Province Report " based on intelligently selected 
social indicators should be presented annually. 


That data collection efforts by government departments be foeussed 
on areas of information such as social goals or social indicators 
where possible, and that consideration be given to restructuring 
all relevant departments along these lines. 


That the provincial government empower and finance a research and 

data committee staffed by those city and provincial departments most 
concerned with data-information and data available in the province; 
prepare a list of administrative and survey basic data needs; implement 
recommendations on the need for more and different research and the 
extent to which better use could be made of existing data; survey 
departmental problems and make preparations for (eventual) machine 
processing; establish mechanisms for the systematic meaningful use of 
data and feedback procedures. 


That the Alberta Bureau of Statistics be further encouraged and 
empowered to assist other provincial departments and governmental 

and private groups as required, in the collection and use of statistics 
and statistical publications. 


That all agencies employ@ geo-coding wherever possible, in addition 
to whatever unique, single-purpose geographical codes can be justified. 


That agreement on coding practices be established and enforced with 
the central agency responsible for maintaining and updating the 
system. Consistent codes should be utilized on related subject 
matter wherever possible. 


That facilities be provided for archival use and extended facilities 
be developed for tape storage. Whether or not data and/or information 
banking becomes a reality now or in the future, current facilities 

in these areas are insufficient and often inappropriate. 


That computer programming and personnel facilities be extended. 
This is necessary to improve data retrieval capabilities and to 
develop machine-readable data bases to improve daily routine and 
(eventual) data-banking activities. Non-statistical routines are 
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also important in such areas as urban management. 


That local and provincial governments accept the eventuality now 

that they must hire additional personnel and/or alter work procedures 
via modification of the work week, etc., to meet new data-information 
needs. 


That researchers not: assume that the heavy demands placed on government 
for data and information can readily be handled as part of normal daily 
routine; all research budgets should allow for funds to compensate 

for time spent by departments in fulfilling such requests. 


That retraining programs should become an integral part of data- 
information programs. If it is intended that new needs be incorporated 
into the daily ‘routine, it is imperative that®@ the necessary human 
relations .tasks be performed quickly and thoroughly. 


That computer and research applications be instituted where it is clear 
that they have a role to play. Such applications are not a subsfitute 
for initial effective planning or programming: they monitor the process. 


That the provincial government accept the responsibilities for 
providing data, information and research ‘€acilities, and fostering 
improved liaison between and within government and non-government 
agencies at all levels in Alberta. Efforts should begin with the 
present system, and improve it, if further funds are to be efficiently 
and properly spent. 
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PART I 


THE PROBLEM AND THE STUDY 


CHAPTER I 


SOCIAL INDICATORS AND INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


Before explaining the social indicators chosen for the study, 
it is important to discuss social indicators generally, basing such a 
discussion on a synthesis of important and relatively current state- 
ments. 

Most authors take as a point of departure the definition of 
social indicators provided by the Department of Health, Education and 


Welfare in the United States in Toward a Social Report: 


A social indicator, as the term is used here, may 
be defined to be a statistic of direct normative interest 
which facilitates concise, comprehensive and balanced 
judgements about the condition of major aspects of a 
society. It is in all cases a direct measure of welfare 
and is subject to the interpretation that, if it changes 
in the 'right' direction, while other things remain Swabs 
things have gotten better, or people are ‘better off.' 


The authors go on to point out that many existing social 
Statistics are thus excluded from the category of social indicators, 
since they record public expenditures on social programs or the quality 
of inputs of one kind or another used for social economic purposes 
without indicating any results. 

Many authors are dissatisfied with this definition. Some 


2 If, for instance, 


argue that it presupposes an unreal consensus. 
the proportion of unemployment among minority groups is diminished, it 
is likely to be at the expense of employment in comparable majority 
groups. If colleges make special efforts to recruit students or 


faculty from racial minorities, it may well be at the expense of 


marginal white candidates. Those displaced are not likely to agree 


that the social indicator in question indicates an improvement, and 
welfare enconomists generally agree in defining an increase in general 
welfare as something that benefits some people without harming others. 

Whether such a phenomenon is attainable or ascertainable in 

life is another matter. It is essential to recognize, as Hammond 
and Harvey® point out, that the definition covers, and in effect 
confuses, two separate things. The first is the question of the 
extent to which a social indicator can be prompt and unequivocal, not 
subject to conflicting interpretations. 

The second place is the question of consensus on whether or 
not an agreed interpretation represents social advance. While it is 
important to note that these two aspects of the question cannot be 
completely separated, the first is mainly a technical matter for 
experts while the second is mainly a matter for public opinion. 

Another approach defines social indicators as measures of 
the quality of life--the social state and trends in such selected 
indicators as health, socio-economic opportunity and the prevention 
and control of crime.” 

Daniel B. Tunstall of the Office of Management and Budget 
of the United States Government argues that the quality of life issue 
can be divided into two dimensions of well-being: the objective, 
included conditions of the environment (housing, roads, recreational 
resources, ecological balance, etc.) and personal living conditions 
(health, educational achievement, family stability, etc.); the sub- 
jective, which includes such aspects of personal experience as 
frustration, satisfaction, aspirations and perceptions. Tunstall 


presented this argument at the 1970 annual meeting of the American 


Statistical Association in Detroit in December of 1970. 

It is obvious that while disagreement about the nature of 
social indicators continues, different definitions will come forth. 
For example, a Stanford Research Institute Bulletin” discusses the 


difference between master and sub-indicators: 


...A master, or global, indicator is one that reflects 
conditions in a major area of human concern, as distinct 
from a sub-area. Thus, a measure of the “quality of life" 
in urban centres would be a master indicator reflecting 
the next effect of numerous sub-indicators, such as 
occupational and educational status, health, safety, 
housing, and others. The term is not a precise one, 
since there is no clear cut-off point between master 

and sub-indicators, but it is nevertheless useful to 
distinguish between macro and micro measures. Bertram 
Gross's® references to ‘grand abstractions' (such as 
abundance) and 'indeterminant abstractions’ (such as 
wealth) may be taken as roughly equivalent to what is 
meant by master social indicators. 


It appears that an important qualification in the use of 
social indicators is unequivocal meaning. Lack of such equivocation 
seems likely to rule out a number of possible indicators, identification 
of which would entail arbitrary weighting of proposed characteristics 
or eliciting personal opinions through ambivalently-worded question- 
naires. A number of them might be ruled out as irrelevant to govern- 


ment policy.” 


The Purpose of Social Indicators 
There is little doubt that action on social indicators has 
arisen from ideological concerns and the fact that the hardware was 
available. The latter facilitated the former. The more ideological 
purposes, such as to “excite and commit the American people to social 
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goals or to get an idea of how well off we really are" has not been 


very functional in terms of involving government money in setting up 


social indicators or social information systems. Funds are more 
readily available, however, when evaluation is the name of the 


game. 

Evaluation has always in some degree been attempted as a 
part of government programs designed to remedy social ills or to 
improve the quality of life. Often such studies were undertaken to 
decide whether such programs should be continued at all. The current 
emphasis on systematic evaluative research dates from the early 1960's 
and is partly due to an increased emphasis on quantitative sociology, 
stimulated no doubt by the large number of new social programs.” 

A practical reason for proceeding with social indicator 


research is expressed by Hammond and Harvey: 


... there is atpresent a great deal of intellectual 
uncertainty, not to say intellectual confusion, 
Surrounding the whole question of social indicators. 
Most of the literature is concerned with listing a 
wide range of phenomena, many of which would not 
command general agreement, than might be useful or 
convenient to have indicated; there has been very 
little discussion of the way in which the indication 
would be accomplished in any given case, or of such 
practical matters as budgetary expense, staffing, 
constitutional restrictions, or public attitudes. 
The very basis of the demand for social indicators 
appears to be partly a desire to emulate economists 
on the part of other social scientists and partly 

a misunderstanding of the character and limitations 
of the national economic indicators, such as a 
capitalized gross national product, that are_now 

an established feature of contemporary life. ! 


The recent movement toward social indicators marks the 
beginning of an era to identify phenomena that may help us not only 
to monitor social systems but also to develop entirely new methods 
of analyzing social problems. The purpose of social indicators, then, 


as Bauer points out is not primarily to record historical events but 


to provide the basis of planning for future policies: 


...such planning should not be based on the assumption of 
the single most probable outcome, nor should it confuse 
the probability with the seriousness of the outcome. 
Rather, it should take into account the range of important 
consequences that can be anticipated, and both their 
probability and importance should also be considered. 

Data series then become the basis for reassessment of 
these anticipations. 


Previous Attempts at Identifying Social Indicators 


The measurement of social trends is not new. 

(1) The report of Research Committee on Social Trends, chaired 
by former President Hoover, was published in 1943. 

(2) The efforts of the Social Science Research Council and the 
American Statistical Association should be noted, with those of other 
organizations such as the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, which turned out two volumes on social indicators in 1967. 
Also of note are the volume prepared for the Russell Sage Foundation 
by Eleanor Sheldon and Wilbert Moore and Social Statistics and The 
City, edited by David Huer and published by Harvard University Press. 

(3) Bauer notes a third group of specialized committees sub- 
sequently established under the Budget Bureau Office of Statistical 
Standards for work with respect to social indicators. 

(4) In 1961, at the beginning of the Kennedy administration, 
Wilbert Cohen initiated HEW Trends and HEW Indicators. In 1966, the 
Johnson administration initiated the special preparation of social 
statistics and indicators to supplement the work of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the Council of Economic Advisors. 

(5) An area of research now bringing information on social 


indicators to life is the use of PPBS (Planning, Programming and 


Budgeting systems). '* This system requires every government agency to 
relate carefully selected information on the costs of inputs to out- 
puts of service provided by government and private programs and to 
appraise them in terms of the resulting benefits. 

(6) The National Commission on Technology, Automation, and 
Economic Progress pointed out that ability to chart social change 
lagged seriously behind ability to measure economic change. They 
called unanimously for a system of social accounts that would broaden 
the concept of costs and benefits and put economic accounting into 
a larger framework. The committee also called for special emphasis 
on the measurement of the utilization of human resources. 

(7) Raymond Bauer's book, Social Indicators, the second volume 
in the series prepared for the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
for the National Aeronautics and Space Administration on the impact 
of the space program on American society is the seventh area of note 
with respect to social indicators. Bauer's book is important inas- 
much as his contribution is intended to understand man's efforts to find 
out where he has been, where he is and where he is going. 

(8) In 1969, the Panel of Social Indicators coordinated through 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation of 
the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, presented its report, 
Toward a Social Report. 

Taeuber makes an interesting comparison between Toward a 
social Report and the Committee Report in 1929: 

...The President's Research Committee on Social Trends 

appointed by President Hoover in 1929, was very active 

for the next three years. Their 1933 report, Recent 


Social Trends in the United States runs 1568 pages in 


the published edition, with an associated monograph 


series of 13 volumes. The director of research, 
William F. Ogburn, was responsible for a dozen special 
issues and articles in The American Journal of Sociol- 
Ogy giving annual reports on social changes. 

Thirty-six years later the government has issued 
a new report, this one labeled 'toward' to indicate 
‘a preliminary step toward the evolution of a regular 
system of social reporting.' The chief parallel with 
the previous effort is that both were completed approx- 
imately three years after the initial presidential 
request, and only became available to the public after 
the White House was occupied by a new President of 
another political party. 

The new report is physically a more modest effort, 
running to 101 pages with no associated publications. 

A half page of acknowledgements and a two page listing 
of an advisory ‘Panel on Social Indicators! contrast 

with the 13 pages of fine print acknowledging assistance 
of the 1933 report. 

These quantitative comparisons of the reports are 
intended not as serious criticism but as quick illustrations 
of the differing character of the two efforts. In par- 
ticular, the recent effort was not that of an adequately 
financed independent commission, but as a staff product 
of a single department. 


One is led to believe that the report represents a sub- 
Stantial body of informed opinion on the subject. But, as Hammond 
and Harvey point out, expressing a view borrowed from the Bray and 


Snipes report: 


...Yet in some ways it indicates the naivety of that 
Opinion. It assumes what surely requires to be 
proved, namely the existence of a liberal consensus 
of view on a great variety of political matters. It 
ignores the Vietnam War in particular and the size of 
the military budget in general. It assumes without 
question that the comprehensive set of economic 
indicators issued by the government is sensitive and 
reliable and, by implication, that the government is 
capable of regulating the economy in accordance with 
generally accepted standards of purpose. It professes 
to know what the mass of the American public wants. ! 


(9) The last and most recent document on social indicators is 


Toward Master Social Indicators, a publication of the Stanford 
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Research Institute in February of 1969. 


Interest in social indicators has been stimulated recently 


by the increased attention devoted by government to social problems. 
The objective appears to be somewhat less specific than that of 
evaluative research--to provide a basis for routine assessment of the 
state of society and/or the progress being made towards predetermined 
national or local goals. 

Such a simple statement masks a very complex problem. Although 
there is no shortage of alleged indicators, there is a wide diversity 
of opinion regarding their meaning and validity as measures of such 
concepts as the state of society and social progress, themselves the 
subject of controversy. 


But as Hammond and Harvey point out: 


There is a link between social indicators and 
evaluative research. The former, hopefully, would 
indicate social problem areas and would suggest bases 
for the design of evaluation techniques that might be 
used to assess program performance. Evaluative 
research, by providing an increased understanding of 
the process of social change, might contribute both 
direct and indirect inputs to a system of social 
indicators--direct, in the form of data, and_ indirect 
in the form of guidance on a system design. | 


This is a most important distinction that I will return to later in 


the report. 
Problems in the Use of Social Indicators 


1. The use of single indicators. 

The major factors considered for a report on the social 
state of a region are complex and any single measure may be deceptive. 
Life expectancy data alone, for example, might not reflect a variety 
of symptoms and ailments which differentiate the quality of life of 


low-income and high-income people. Although the concerns within a 


category may overlap, it seems logical and important to distinguish 
between, for example, health conditions and long life, to determine 
interrelationships that may affect outcomes. 

Generally, proposals for compiling large numbers of indicators 
Should be regarded with skepticism as should any measurement of a 
social science concept that relies on a single indicator. The important 
question is not how many social indicators are possible, but how few 
are indispensable. Although more than one indicator may be required 
to explicate fully a given phenomenon, serious consideration should 
be given, each time an indicator is added, to the possibility of 


confusing or misleading the issue. 


2. The use of aggregate data. 


As Taeuber. © points out, the methodological discussion in 
Toward a Social Report emphasizes that highly aggregated indicators 
derive much of their utility from inherent possibilities for dis- 
aggregation, but this is obviously no justification for the initial 
aggregated indicator. For example, his fundamental criticism of the 
proposed social indicator of health is not that the combination of 
death and bed disability does not make normative sense -- although it 
does not -- but that such a combination does not make sense for 
epidemiological analysis or program evaluation. The increased 
emphasis on income has caused many technicians to compare local 
and national averages and to make the mistake of positing a single 
level of income for a given size of family as representing a poverty 


line for the nation. As Hammond and Harvey point out: 
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...Living costs vary between regions and region rents 
are higher in the West than elsewhere, heating and 
clothing cost more, for a given degree of comfort, 

jin the North than in the South, the nutritional value 
of diets is not simply related to their cost. The 
scientific comparison of levels of living in different 
regions would have to take these differences into 
account, just as international comparisons need to 

do. It is therefore difficult to attach meaning to 
statements such as those in Toward a Social Report: 
'In 1966, the poverty level for a non-aged, non-farm 
male-headed family of four was $3,335, (note the 
absurdity of calculating the level to four significant 
Ra eonihy. bik poor numbered some four million 
persons in 1960. By 1967, that number had dropped 

to 26 million.' 

It would indeed be a remarkable social advance 
if in seven years the number of poor had dropped by 
one-third, and this statement in itself casts doubt 
on the appropriateness of the federal classification. 
But leaving that point aside, it is clear that the 
concept of what constitutes poverty requires clear 
and broader definition. Such a definition is not 
likely to emerge in the form of an indicator that 
would enable ready judgement on the varying extent 
of poverty, the kind of dial on which one could 
read off its national incidence, month by month. 

Any such indicator would_not have other than 
political significance. 


In fairness to the Report it should be pointed out that its 
income statistics were not intended to be used without regard to other 
Statistics. On page 97 it is stated that "national income statistics 
are in fact one kind of social indicator ; they indicate the amount of 
goods and services at our disposal. But they tell us little about 
the learning of our children, quality of our culture, pollution of 


the environment, or the toll of illness." 


3. The use of economic indicators. 

Few would deny that the emphasis on social ipa 28 is a 
reaction to the historical emphasis on economic indicators. We find 
that the major indicators deal not with how good but how much, not 


with the quality of our lives but with the quantity of goods and 
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dollars. Called “economic philistinism" by Bauer and his associates, 
this trend is exacerbated, they argue, by the increasing emphasis on 
cost-benefit analysis as a way of releasing resources for such things 
as Great Society programs, which operate on the premise that meaning- 
ful benefits from government programs can be expressed solely in 
dollars and cents. 

Perhaps an historical explanation of the utility of economic 
indicators would be helpful. As Bauer points out "...under the pressure 
of complex economic problems associated with pre-war depression, war- 
time mobilization, and post-war reconversion, most of the new statistical 
indicators turned out to be economic in character. This, of course, is 
what made it possible to produce increasingly sophisticated economic 
reports and economic indicators". '8 

) Regardless of the amount and extent of their use, there is 
a good deal of misunderstanding about even the use of economic 
indicators. The Gross National Product for instance is not something 
that has been directly observed. It is the outcome of a calculation 
based on an elaborate system of statistical conventions that differ 
somewhat from country to country. They also involve a greater or less 
degree of guess work about. such things as work of economic value done 
without pecuniary reward. 

Beyond technical errors, which are generally understood and 
can be handled, it is apparent that the economic indicators do not 
tell the economists all they want to know. National income statistics, 
for example, suffer from inadequate basic data, the difficulties of 
fitting data to the concepts, and the necessity of using interpolation 


and imputation to fill certain theoretical gaps. 
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Despite many advances in economic research it is not always 
possible to convert social benefits into dollar equivalents. While 
numerically scaled assessments of overall welfare seem not to be 
feasible today, it may still be possible to rank situations in terms 
of preferability. That is, although exact quantification in dollar 
terms may not be possible, one many be able to say that one situation 
is preferable to another. In this respect economic and social indicators 
are interrelated; any separation may be for heuristic purposes only. 

Some separation is necessary. Bauer makes it clear that we 
must separate social and economic indicators, if for no other reason 


than to understand that they serve different purposes: 


In short, if we are to accept as legitimate the 
present purposes of the system of economic indicators, 
we must (1) continue to be misled@; (2) make crude 
judgemental adjustments; (3) make a serious attempt 
at gathering the data that will correct the biases 
that have already been identified. Since the second 
choice is only a poor way of doing the third, we are 
essentially faced with a decision between living 
with the biases or getting seriously involved in 
measuring "softer" variables. 


One thing should be made clear: the establishment of suitable social 
indicators will present far greater problems than did the establishment 


of the economic indicators that have now become familiar. 


4. The use of social indicators. 

It is increasingly true that when funds are available and 
talent exists, a phenomenon which has been measured is more likely to 
be considered in the formation of policy. This fact in turn leads to 
the circumstance that those who think a particular phenomenon should 
enter into consideration first attack its use, then contend that it 


cannot be measured, and, if it is measured, attack the measurement. 


Le 


This problem is a reflection of the types of statistics utilized: 
performance indicators, those statistics that would measure concern 
Statements and analytical information, or statistics less useful for 
measuring the national picture but important for policy analysis because 
they pin-point the groups most affected or identify causes of change in 
the performance indicators. In the work of the Office of Management and 
Budget of the United States Government in this area, the distinction 
broke down when it was used and it was found to be easier simply to 
arrange the information by social concern. 

The extent to which the availability of social indicators 
would facilitate concise, comprehensive. and balanced judgements is 
doubtful. It should be remembered that the collection of any such 
statistics would have to be ethically neutral and any normative 
character introduced into them would be the responsibility of the user, 
not the collector. Obviously all such biases must be reported in 
loaning or incorporating the data. 

One caveat should be made: it is difficult if not impossible 
to "direct-read" social indicators. For example, comparisons of 
crude birth and death rates without reference to the age-composition 


of the population can be grossly misleading. 


5. Policy implications. 


It would be a mistake to assume an objective method for 
selecting value-free indicators of the social state or social trends. 
Policy decisions are implicit in the choice of both raw data and 
social indicators. 

Bauer has pointed out that the creation of a social indicator 


legitimatizes new variables and that "there is a strong tendency for the 
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managers of any system to improve the performance of the system on 
those that are regularly measured...even a crude, approximate measure 
would reinforce the manager's judgement on the importance of what 


u20 Similarly, a great many 


are known as quantitative variables. 
indices which have been proposed may satisfy intellectual curiosity 
but will serve no evident and urgent public purpose. 

Such decisions come to the fore when we have to decide on 
trade-offs. The notion of trade-offs is conceptually objectionable to 
many, inasmuch as it implies setting off advantages to some individuals 
against disadvantages to other individuals in order to reach some type 
of "balance". As Hammond and Harvey point out, "...there are clearly 
no equitable bases that exist or could exist upon which such account- 


ing could be done."2! 


6. The question of values. 


The question of whose values are being applied is paramount 
in the choice and use of social indicators. If it is proposed to 
apply scientific methods to the study of social attitudes, it is not 
possible to assume that all Americans or all Canadians hold the same 
views. Nor is it possible to omit, as Toward a Social Report does, 
reference to such aspects of life as sport, religion, and ownership of 
domestic pets. 

We are dealing with an area in which there is very little 
agreement: at best we agree to disagree. As Andrew Kopkind has 


written: 


There is no general agreement on human values. 
But the people who frame the questions about society 
and plan the future can easily, and unconsciously, 
inject their own values into the answers they receive 
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...the danger is that government and corporate elites 
will monopolize the business of question-asking, and 
SO manipulate the attitudes of the society they ars 
pretending to serve as disinterested technicians. 


This does not mean that no prediction is possible in the social sciences, 
but that prediction has to make allowance for the operation of voluntary 


human choice. 


7. Data collection. 

The problem arises as to what agency shall collect the data. 
There have been recommendations for the collection and evaluation of 
data independent of the action agency. For example, in a national 
program of identification of social indicators, other agencies must 
have statutory access to, and reasonable cooperation from, action 
agencies. Data could also be used as feedback to the program agencies, 


after a longer period than that necessary for in-house feedback. 


8. Procedures of data collection. 

When data collected on different topics are to be combined 
or when the data collected on a single topic by different agencies 
are to be combined, it is essential that information funnel into a 
single collecting point in order that a single agency be responsible 
for assembling and maintaining the data. Before such a centralized 
procedure is initiated each agency should survey its problems and 
prepare its records for machine processing. Lack of action in these 
areas is often a source of problems when data banking is anticipated 


or initiated. 


9. Coding procedures. 


A major problem jn data banking procedures or the comparison 
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of social indicators, is that different codes have been utilized by 
different agencies. While statistical techniques are available to 
force comparability between the data sets, much information is lost. 
For example, if Agency A codes data on income into ten categories 
and Agency B codes it into three, it is obvious that the ten categories 
must be collapsed rather than the three expanded. While initially 
we may have been able to compare people on many categories of income 
(and this may be fruitful in relating income later to some other 
variables), we now can only compare them on the basis of a few. Serious 
programming is impossible at this stage. 

Another type of coding difficulty occurs when unique single- 
purpose codes are employed. A usable code may be available for use 
by all agencies, and not used, for some reason, by the agency involved. 
Many agencies apparently feel that control over their data depends on 
using their own systems. As a result, work done on the same topic by 
different agencies is often not comparable. Worse, considerable 
funding may be lost if the results of the work of Agency A bear no 


relationship to those of Agency B. 


10; Establishing consensus. 


In many reports the word "we" is used continuously. Both 


Hammond and Harvey and the Bray and Snipes report make reference to 
the following section from Toward a Social Report: 


-we also care about how we combine our efforts to 
achieve our goals, about our loyalty toward our 
institutions, about our attitudes towards each 
other, and about the implications of our social 
and political institutions for the future of the 
nation. However good our health or high our 
incomes, we would not be satisfied with institutions 


LZ. 


that fail to respect individual rights, allow 
democratic participation, provide congenial group 
affiliations, or insure the Suey ya) and orderly 
development of our society.@ 


The Report appears to represent a common political phenomenon: 
the effort of self-styled leaders of opinion to represent their views 
as those of the majority of the nation (according to Hammond and Harvey 
and Bray and Snipes). It is a matter of doubt whether any real con- 
sensus exists among a majority of Americans about the subjects discussed 
in Toward a Social Report. Nothing is gained by presuming an unanimity 


that does not exist in order to obtain a meaningless social indicator. 


11. The object of measurement. 


The object of measurement and the choice of statistics are 
intertwined. Tunstall points out that they should be based on two 
criteria: First, they must measure individual well-being; for each 
series, national totals should be given in terms of persons or families 
and then broken down to reveal age, sex, race, and other characteristics 
of those involved. The second criterion is that the statistics must 
measure outputs. In the past we were content to look at the process 


by which social goods and services were produced: 


...I1t was expected that the goals of organizations 
and bureaucracies were synonymous with the needs of 
individuals, and that, if competent managers ran 
those institutions the products would then meet the 
needs of the people. The expectations carry over to 
the kinds of information considered important to 
collect and publish. In education, for example, 
there exists a great deal of data on enrollments, 
expenditures, teachers, buildings, and related input 
indicators, such as pupil-teacher ratios and per pupil 
expenditures, but little information on the important 
variables associated with learning, on the relative 
value of different learning experiences, or on just 
how well our education system is working toward its 
primary purpose of instruction. 24 


12. Errors in data. 

The existence of errors in the data must be recognized in the 
establishment or assessment of social indicators. Without knowledge of 
errors, the feeding of data into high-speed computers is meaningless. 
This caveat applies to so-called direct measures of social welfare 
or the quality of life. Such statistics of direct normative interest 
are frequently illusory and one must always look behind the statistics 
for someone whose welfare might have been diminished. 

Another problem arises in variety and/or discontinuity in the 
maintenance of files. It is essential that agencies record all relevant 
information on each case in one place, hopefully on one card, rather 
than spreading it out over several forms in several locales. 

The nature of disaggregated data creates another problem area. 
For example, the 1970 U.S. Census and the 1971 Canadian Census may be 
disaggregated down to the level of census blocks through geo-coding. 
This will mediate the disaggregation problem somewhat, but the census 
data will never be able to offer the kind of individual data that 
could be needed in the rigorous evaluation of action programs. Census 


data are not useless: one must only remember their limitations. 


13. The single inventory. 

There is great danger in a one-shot or single inventory 
approach to the social state of the nation, region or city. The 
advantages of trend studies are as great here as they are in public 
opinion surveys: interpretation is facilitated and perspective is 


achieved. 
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ie Variability over time. 


With both social and economic indicators it is essential that 
data be collected over time. With indicators such as cost of living 
indices, comparability over long periods of time can only be secured at 
the cost of using out-of-date baskets of goods or services as an index 
base. The faster the pattern of consumption changes, the worse this 
problem becomes. We must not only reappraise our indicators but also 
reappraise our data base. This is a basic principle of survey 


research, especially for probability sampling. 


15. The use of surrogate variables. 


Those who have spent considerable time researching social 
indicators and preparing social data banks warn that it is never 
possible to measure directly the variables of interest, but that it 
is necessary to select surrogates that stand in the place of such 
variables. Bauer notes that problems of inference are not limited 


to the measurement of "soft" or social variables: 


...We often treat the surrogate as though it were 
identical with the concept that it is supposed to 
represent, forgetting the inferences we have made 
and thereby creating a spurious aura of hardness 
about the data. 29 


It should be remembered that the surrogate chosen and the way it is 
Summarized may give a different impression than may another possible 
surrogate or combination of surrogates. 

Some consensus must be reached as to which observations will 
stand as surrogates for which goals. Probably more than one surrogate 
will be required in order to provide perspective on the selective 


bias of any individual surrogate. 
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...The job of evaluation is not internal to the 
system of indicators. The indicators are designed 
to make the evaluation possible. 


16. Cost and trouble. 

To devise and collect a whole new series of unequivocable 
social indicators would be difficult and expensive. Consequently, there 
appear’ to be no grounds for the statement ‘i Toward a Social Report 


that “an impressive set of social indicators could be developed at 


modest cost in the near term future, "2! 


This is not philosophical consideration but a practical 
objection, applying especially in developing a set of master social 
indicators. The greater and more remote the goal, the more doubt- 
fully feasible and prohibitively expensive the task. As stated ina 
recent report to the Stanford Research Institute Long Range Planning 


Service 1969 Client Conference: 


...-The cost may be modest relative to some other 
government programs, but so much needs to be done, 
the cost would necessarily be more the minimal, 
and very likely would increase. And even if 
sufficient funds were appropriate, it takes a 

long time to gexelcp useful statistical account- 
ing systems. 2 


And according to Hammond and Harvey: 


If the situation disclosed by the OEO investigation 
is typical of the practical problems that would face 
any proposal to collect social indicators on a large 
scale, it is clear that far more attention than hitherto 
needs to be given to the budgetary cost and administrative 
consequences of any such proposal. Many of the suggestions 
included in either Toward a Social Report or Toward 
Master Social Indicators will have to be ruled out on 
grounds of expense; and it will be important to be sure 
that the most significant indicators (both in the sense 
that they really indicate and in the sense that they 


illuminate genuine gud widespread problems) are given 
budgetary priority.¢9 
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The statistical policy staff of the Office of the Budget in 
the United States has found an interesting way around the cost and 
problems involved, by organizing into nine broad categories: health, 
public safety and legal justice, education, employment, income, housing, 
travel and transportation, environment, and recreation. Basically 
these categories, or social goal areas, comprise a rough listing of 
basic human needs or wants that are intertwined with public policy. 
These concerns have been broadly defined to reveal the general well- 
being of the entire population, not to represent immediately pressing 
social problems or the problems of any particular group within a 
society; to depict concerns that can be dealt with by national policy; 
and to encompass most of the important national social issues. More 
practically, they serve as a mechanism for sorting the tremendous 
amount of information available on society and social change and 
for spelling out clearly where meaningful interaction is lacking. 

Essentially these broad social areas are an organizational 
device. It is likely in the future that new categories will be added 


or some of those already identified combined. 


17. Invasion of privacy. 


Whenever researchers or government begin to talk about data 
banking, an immediate concern is the provision for confidentiality and 


privacy for individuals involved in the statistics. 


Towards: a‘ Social Information System 


There is little doubt that the economic information system 
is more advanced than is the social information system. Money, security 


and commodity markets of Canada and the United States are now unified 
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by instantaneous electronic communication. Transactions on American 
and Canadian exchanges are instantly transmitted around the world and 
those on foreign markets sent back in turn. It is possible to envision 
a social information system making use of the same kinds of equipment 
to monitor, record, recall and disseminate information on social 
indicators with speed and accuracy at costs comparable to those in 
the economic realm. 
Bauer suggests two possible criteria for constructing such 
a general information system: 2° First, it should be developed to 
measure those effects specifically postulated as stemming from 
Specific governmental programs. Second, the point of departure 
should be those values, goals and features of society that we con- 
sider important in assessing the state and direction of the society. 
The impetus for the collection of data would probably focus 
around cities and metropolitan areas. It is evident that in the 
future, cities will collect such data regularly for use by both local 
and national organizations and it is crucial to establish an effective 
system for data collection now. 
The advantages of the creation and maintenance of a system 
to collect and dispense information about social indicators are many. 
First, the information collected is necessary for renewal planning, 
useful in daily planning, and it can be used to alert planners and the 
public to problems. Such information serves as a check on the 
efficiency of planning actions by providing a ready feedback of results. 
Second, a continuous inventory would save both time and money. 
Third, a plan to collect information about social indicators 


is invaluable in physical planning, making available knowledge about 
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current trends within the city or region. It helps to prevent outdated 
Planning, by providing up-to-date information. 

Fourth, such information would be invaluable in social 
research. Knowledge of trends is vital to the proper discharge of 
the responsibilities of social action groups and other research agencies. 
A central collecting source adds to the information of individual 
agencies by allowing it to be related to information collected by 
other agencies. Such an effort may stimulate other agencies and 
organizations to issue periodic reports reflecting their knowledge 
on such things as social trends within the metropolitan areas. 

Fifth, an inventory of social indicators provides a basis 
for informing the community about itself. 

In order to achieve a data system with these advantages, 


certain recommendations must be acted upon. 


Recommendations 


l, Dilype of; ddta: 


Social indicators must utilize both individuals and large 
groups as basic units of analysis. The subsequent work could make 
possible the empirical deduction of valid relationships between 


societal conditions and individual welfare. 


2. Commonality of data. 


An adequate degree of commonality must exist in data such as 
demographic variables. Further, commonality is required in data 
describing conditions in different times and places. Commonality is 


essential if diverse data at low levels of aggregation are to be 
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combined into data clusters at higher levels of aggregation. 


3. Time series. 


Wherever possible data should be collected in regular time 
series. Especially for program evaluation, it is necessary to have 
"before" and "after" data, so that change over time can be measured. 
Trend series of social indicators are especially. necessary if a meaning- 


ful social information system is to be developed. 


4. Success criteria. 

Scales of attainment must be devised to be utilized at all 
levels of abstraction, from the narrowest to the most global measure. 
In the absence of such attainment scales, data cannot be interpreted 
in terms of overall progress. 

Social indicators must also be selected to reflect high levels 
of attainment. If this is not done, no total quality of life assessments 
can be established, nor can the position of population segments be 
identified. Indicators must be sufficiently comprehensive to cover the 


interests of every major stake-holder group in the society. 


5. The place of value. 


Consideration of the status of the individual is integral to 
the system if analyses are to be meaningful. It is incumbent upon the 
researcher, in selecting social indicators and setting attainment 
levels, to specify the values involved. To claim that one is doing 
“value-free" research and leave the value decisions to someone else, 
usually those using the data, is insufficient protection for both the 


user and those who represent the data. 
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6. Access to new data. 

Mechanisms must be established for providing quick access 
to new developments falling outside regular trend series. Such data 
must be gathered rapidly enough that the new phenomena do not have 


a chance to disappear and so that the information is not out-dated. 


7. Information feedback mechanisms. 

Some means must be established to secure information feed- 
back with appropriate speed in appropriate form to the appropriate 
agencies. Agencies contributing.to a data bank must of course be able 
to retrieve their own data and other data that would help them in their 


task. It is pointless to bank data if it will not be used. 


8. The provision of privacy. 


A continuous social inventory need not be a threat to 
personal privacy, if the inventory , unlike the separate agency files 
from which it originates, never includes the names of individuals. 

The value of social indicators lies more in information about areas of 
a city or parts of a region than in information about individuals 
per se: 

In establishing data banks or social indicators it will be 
crucial for those involved to emphasize that their interest is in the 
incidence and distribution of social phenomena and trends, not in 
invading the privacy of individuals. As a measure of further security, 
information obtained by agencies from a data bank could be restricted 
to authorized persons and organizational representatives with a 


legitimate interest in the information. 
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9. The establishment of an administrative board. 

To insure both systematic meaningful use of data and 
individual privacy, requests for data could be channeled through a 
consulting board, which would verify the legality and legitimacy of 
the request and the agency or individual making it. Such a board 
could also determine whether or not the findings of user agencies 
could or should be fed back into the central data bank. 

At the very least, it should be composed of appointed 
representatives from agencies and organizations involved in contribut- 


ing information to the inventory or data bank. 


10. The need for further study. 


A recommendation for further research would not be popular, 
especially among public officials who would fund such research. 


Bauer states the case as well as anyone: 


...there is at present a great deal of intellectual 
uncertainty, not to say intellectual confusion, 
surrounding the whole question of social indicators. 
Most of the literature is concerned with listing a 
wide range of phenomena, many of which would not 
command general agreement, that {t might be use- 
ful or convenient to have indicated; there has been 
very little discussion of the way in which the 
indication would be accomplished in any given case, 
or of such practical matters as budgetary expense, 
staffing, constitutional restrictions, or public 
attitudes. The very basis of the demand for social 
indicators appears to be partly a desire to emulate 
economists on the part of other social sciences 

and partly a misunderstanding of the character and 
limitations of the national economic indicators, 
such as Gross National Products, that are how an 
established feature of contemporary life. 


However, it is only fair to point out that only a fraction of 


existing statistics describe social conditions, and those that do 
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often point in different directions. For example, statistics are published 
on life expectancy and the incidence of disability due to il] health, 

but some diseases are becoming more common and others less common and 

no summary measure of life is available. 


However: 


...But at the same time that some bemoan the lack 
of useful statistics others are concerned about 
the supply of governmental statistics outrunning 
Our capacity to make use of them...this paradox 
Suggests that the needed statistics cannot in 
practice be obtained simply through a general 
expansion of statistical efforts, but rather 
require new ideas about which statistics ought 

to be collected. 


The problem then does not appear to be unnecessary duplication 
of statistical efforts, thoughtless decisions about what statistics 
should be collected, or poor management or foolish decisions-- it 


evidently has deeper roots. 


One of these roots is the fact that many of our 
statistics on social problems are merely a by-product 
of the information requirements of routine management. 
This by-product process does not usually produce the 
information that we most need for policy or scholarly 
purposes, and it means that our supply of statistics 
has an accidental and imbalanced character. 

Another source of the shortcomings Of our 
statistical system is the ad hoc character of the 
decisions about what statistics should be collected. 
Numerous and gifted as those who advise us about what 
statistics we need may be, they cannot be expected 
to develop a system of data collection which maximizes 
the value and average of the statistics obtained with 
respect to the cost and number of the statistics 
gathered. A series of more or less independent 
decisions, however intelligent, may not provide the 
most coherent and useful system of statistics. 


We are not attacking only the use of statistics or the 


present system of statistical information. We are after better 
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information on the quality of life; this involves improvement in both 
quality and quantity of statistics. The need for a greater variety of 
regularly collected data and special ad hoc inquiries for significant 
improvements in the way in which data are collected, processed, 
interpreted and used is upon us. 

As Hammond and Harvey point out: "it seems clear indeed 
that the whole range of study -- from first principles to detailed 
application -- needs further attention before one can say that the 
large-scale compilation of social indicators is either theoretically 


an This suggests that we should proceed 


or practically desirable." 
slowly. A practical method would use existing theories and sources 

of bias and statistics as a point of departure, and seek to improve 

the existing system, but at an accelerated rate. 

Bauer?” suggests two possible approaches. First, we could 
build a general information system to measure effects that have 
specifically been postulated as stemming from a government program. 
Second, we could take as a point of departure those values, goals 
and features of society that we consider important in assessing the 


state and direction of the society. A general system has the 


additional advantage of serving a multiplicity of purposes. 


11. Focus on meaningful social indicators. 


The discussion so far has attempted to establish that 


available social indicators are few and far between. One of them, 
the state of nutrition, is apparently a promising social indicator, 
more accurate and fundamental than most of those suggested. 


Another fruitful line of inquiry would focus on social 
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indicators for the poor. The major social indicator reports recommend 
such a step, as does the Social Measurement Handbook used at the 
Stanford Research Institute, whose report to the Office of Economic 
Opportunity*© takes the view that data to be included in the county 
community profiles they were interested in should focus on the 
essential facts about American poverty: population, education, 
employment, income, nutrition, housing and health care. The report 
also points out that the available data are not sufficient for the 


uses to which they would like to see them put. 


12. The need for evaluative studies. 

A specific recommendation by Bray and Snipes is seconded here. 
They proposed that a survey technique be developed to obtain objective 
measures of subjective value judgements of ultimate recipients of 
assistance grants. The development of such techniques would be an 
important step towards realizing the potential social achievements 
that the Canadian economy is capable of financing. 

If this recommendation were acted upon, local groups would be 
induced to register their evaluation of the discrepancy between actual 
conditions of life and conditions they consider both desirable and 
attainable. Their attitudes regarding the relative importance of 
improved educational opportunities, better housing, improved nutrition 
and greater income security would be tested so that any redistribution 
of goods achieved can better satisfy the test of efficiency in the 
sense that subjective estimates of value are reasonably well matched 
with real cost. This type of information is not considered to be a 
luxury: it is base data if programs are to be successful, and grist 


for the data bank mill. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE USES OF SOCIAL INDICATORS, SOCIAL DATA BANKS, AND 
SOCTAL INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


It should be apparent that if statistical needs are to meet 
current demands in Alberta, methods must be changed. Different types 
of data must be collected, stored and used in new and different ways. 

Bauer” points out that the statistical series being collected 
by governments such as Alberta's are first a function of the areas of 
concern that have occupied the minds of the people. This may not be the 
most scientific basis for proceeding but at least it gets the ball roll- 
ing. Second, the articulateness and power of the group whose interests 
are involved predetermines the kinds of data that will be collected. 
Third, the type of data collected will be a function of the susceptibility 
of the phenomenon to measurement. This is straightforward: those things 
that are more likely to be measured are measured. Fourth, the extent to 
which a phenomenon is socially visable determines whether or not data wil] 
be collected with respect to it. In the recent discovery of poverty, for 
example, the phenomenon of poverty received new levels of attention of 
statistical analysis. Fifth, and perhaps most important, the preferences 
and skills of the agency personnel who gather statistics will determine 
the types of statistics to be collected. The government agency involved 
and the funds available to it are the only limits on the kinds of data 


that would be collected in these cases. 


1. Estimating the requirements of an urbanized society. 


Policy makers must deal with technological changes in tran- 


sportation, energy production and transmission, communications, and 
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other systems that transform scientific invention into mass-produced 
technological changes for millions of people. Assessing the effects of 
future technological developments in light of present social systems and 
systems of data collection is not easy. The development of social 
indicators and social information systems would provide information on 
which planners estimate resource requirements and understand the implications 
for individuals of massive new technological systems. 

Balanced, organized and concisive measures of the condition 
of society would include the information needed to identify emerging 
problems and make informed decisions about priorities. The most 
frustrating step of policy formation could become easy, as the most 


efficient program for dealing with conditions would have been exposed. 


2. Improving the system of decision making. 


It is essential that effort or funds not be expended in 
establishing and collecting information on social indicators and the 
preparation of data banks or other social information systems 
primarily to record historical events. The purpose must be to provide 
the basis for planning. Such planning should not be based on the 
assumption of a single most probable outcome. It must take into 
account the range. of important consequences that can be anticipated, 
and their probability and importance. At this point data series 
become the basis for reassessment of anticipated consequences. 

Although the establishment of a valid series of social 
indicators does not automatically insure the wisdom of program 
decisions nor the development of sound future policies, without the 
benefit of social yardsticks such tasks are made infinitely more 


difficult. To assess technology and other forms of social change, planners 


Be 


and policy makers need broadly-based social information for making 


decisions that would have relevant future pay-offs. Tunstall says: 


...Government, with its almost daily development 
and analysis of policy, faces decisions with more 
immediate consequences. In the past few years, 
the federal government and state governments have 
developed programs to lighten the burden of health 
expenditures for the poor and elderly. One result 
has been an increased demand for health services, 
with rising costs for everyone. However, with only 
a brief examination of major health indicators 
currently available...it is difficult to believe 
that health has improved commensurate with a rapid 
rise of cost. 


The last two paragraphs from Toward a Social Report, are 


self-explanatory: 


The fact that rational policy necessitates linking 
social indicators to program inputs means that social 
indicators alone do not provide all of the quantitative 
information needed for effective decision making. 
Ultimately, we must integrate our social indicators 
into policy accounts which would allow us to estimate 
the changes in a social indicator that could be 
expected to result from alternative levels of expendi- 
ture on relevant public programs. 

Though an impressive set of social indicators 
could be developed at modest cost in the near-term 
future, a complete set of policy accounts is a 
utopian goal at present. This does not mean that 
work on a more integrative set of statistics should 
be postponed. These accounts will never be available 
unless we start thinking about the statistics we need 
for rational decision making now, even if this entails 
marginal changes in the statistics we already have. 
The social statistics that we will need will almost 
never be obtained as a by-product of accounting or 
administrative routine, or as a result of a series 
of ad hoc decisions, however intelligent each of 
these decisions might be. Only a systematic approach 
based on the informational requirements of public 
policy will do.39 


3. Meeting the diversity of information needs. 


Alternative policies must rest on a common information base 


which is likely to be composed of measures of effectiveness such as 
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measures of health output. If these measures are developed efficiently, 
they can meet a wide diversity of information needs and can provide 

a set of measures against which both government and private citizens 

can evaluate such things as the changing system of medical and health 


care. 


4. The development of new social statistics. 


Only a small fraction of the existing statistics tel] much 
about social conditions, often in different directions. The development 
of a new series of social statistics may remedy the situation. 

At present local, regional and national statistical com- 
munities have few means with which to evaluate current statistical 
programs. They particularly lack ways of incorporating suggestions 
from policy makers and other researchers to improve the information 
relevant to their needs. As a result, unfortunately, policy makers 
have become satisfied with relatively little quantified social 
information. What is available is often administrative data produced 
from on-going programs, often insufficient to allow comprehension of 


even the magnitude of important social needs. 


5. The main body of social statistics. 


Most of the statistics, both survey and administrative, now 
collected by government agencies, are available only in the form of 
annual reports, in most cases buried, the source data filed away in 
basements if not destroyed immediately after the publication of the 
report. The development of a social statistics publication or a set 
of social indicators would help to improve the main body of social 


statistics, since a mechanism would be available to store and retrieve 
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the information collected as a part of regular daily operating routines 
of government agencies. 

It is reasonable to ask why, if the problem of current 
information systems are so obvious, especially to those working with 
them, and if the uses and advantages of a different system are so 
meaningful, we have no comprehensive fact-gathering system. Currently, 
no good answers to this question have been given. 

We can no longer rely on the normal processes of journalism 
and the other casual observations of daily life. They do not allow 
a complete or balanced view of the conditions of society. Further, 
different problems have different degrees of visibility. And, as most 
reports on this subject have iterated, some groups which receive much 
publicity have better organizational bases than others, whose problems 
are not articulated or advertised. 


Everett Hagan? 


provides us with a guide to the likely 

evolution of the possible new domain of research. He begins with a 
none-too-ordered description, then proceeds to cataloguing on bases that 
seem to make sense. The next step would be a system of classification 
closely related to the functioning of interacting elements. This would 
allow generalization about the functioning of the system which would 

be useful in predicting future events. As generalizations gain vigor, 
they take on the form of analytical models of the behavior of the elements 
being studied: that is, systems analysis. Unfortunately, in many cases 
we attempt to approximate the last step, based only on Hagan's first 


two steps, andeliminate the intermediate steps as well. 


To quote Toward a Social Report on the idea of social reporting: 
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A Social Report with a set of social indicators 
could not only satisfy our curiosity about how 
well we are doing, but it could also improve 
public policy making in at least two ways. First, 
it could give social problems more visibility and 
thus make possible more informed judgements about 
national priorities. Second, by providing insight 
into how different measures of national well being 
are changing, it might ultimately make possible 
an evaluation of what public programs are 
accomplishing. 


To accomplish these aims a series of loose but systematically 
linked data collection efforts is necessary. The report, Toward Master 


42 points out that over time such efforts would 


Social Indicators, 
generate three levels of social analysis: The first is descriptive social 
reporting, which eventually leads to the possibility of quantified 
projective social trending, the second level of social analysis. With 
the further input of validated systems models, this leads to predictive 
social accounting. 

The second level of analysis involves the projection of alter- 
native futures on the basis of current trends and planned programs. 
At this level, some rough interactive effects among events and various 
social areas might be taken into account. Finally, with increased 
sophistication, it may be possible to construct a number of alternative 
system models that would reflect most of the primary interactions and 
consequently provide deeper insight into future events in social and 
economic cost-benefit terms, “to specify more precisely the possible 
impact of programs on them. This is what predictive social accounting 
is all about. 

The caveat with respect to filling in the gaps from raw data 
to predictive social accounting is an important one, spelled out by 


Taeuber: 
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The question of locale for a social reporting 
function may be premature, for we are still in need of 
defining that function more clearly. Improvement of 
our system of social statistics should be part of the 
activity, but I have already argued that such improve- 
ments are an inherent part of the ongoing process of 
social analysis. We cannot set aside social analysis 
while we await statistical development and conceptual 
Improvement. 

Social reporting is indeed an idea whose time has 
come. This is the import of the far-reaching social 
reports issued by the Kerner and Eisenhower Commissions. 
(The National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorder and 
the National Commission on the Causes and Prevention of 
Violence.) The recommendations of these Commissions 
may be ignored by the legislators, but only temporarily. 
Their style of analysis cannot be ignored, as testified 
by their popularity as social documents. 

The strength of these reports lies in their social 
perspective and their policy relevance, both of which 
are lacking in the Report. Social problems, these 
Commissions enbhe sisete arise in society and cannot 
become compartmentalized into separate and independent 
chapters (as in the Report). Crime, poverty, social 
mobility, health, education, even pollution--these 
are related one to another as well as to that far off 
place unmentioned in the Report, Vietnam. Even the 
1933 Recent Social Trends, with a long tableau of 
separate subject chapters, contained an introductory 
systemic overview as long as the entire 1969 Report. 

The concept of the social system is not simply 
an obscurantist creation for esoteric infighting in 
sociology's professional journals, but a proper part 
of our intellectual heritage. Social science arrived 
a long time ago, and with lawyers, governors, college 
presidents, legislators, and undergraduates now possess 
a social perspective. Policy making increasingly will 
be informed by this perspective. It remains to be 
seen whether professional social scientists will catch 
up Wako the social movement, and what their role will 
be. 


A final note is in order. Social information systems, 
regardless of their form, will be based on the technique of record 
linkage. This is a major breakthrough and will produce a knowledge 
explosion in the realm of social as well as economic aggregative 


information. 
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As Hauser points out: 


...It would also provide a central record of, and for, the 
individual with great implications on many fronts that could 
permit uses both inimical to, and favorable to, the interests 
of the person. An example of the former would be the best 
possible use of a centralized record in a national registration 
system for police purposes. An example of the latter would be 
the use by a physician of a centralized and complete medical 
record of a person or a family. 

The prospect of record linkage through the technology of 
the computer apens up new vistas of specific types of social 
statistics for research, planning, and administrative purposes. 
Conceivably, it could bring about a system of "social accounting" 
that in some respects, at least, might approximate the develop- 
ments in economic accounting. But enthusiasm for and about the 
computer must also be tempered by sobering considerations of its 
limitations. In our democratic and free society we may anticipate 
great resistance to record linkages resulting in a completely 
centralized record system; and it must always be borne in mind 
that the computer.is the only devigg ever created that can make 
250,000 mistakes per mille-second. 


CHAPTER III 


SOME CANADIAN ATTEMPTS AT INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


There is little doubt that the knowledge-information 
explosion in the 20th Century has raised a new problem in the pursuit 
of scientific enterprise: keeping up. Like the population explosion, 
the amount of material that we must read thoroughly, or at least be 
aware of, increases geometrically while ability to stay informed 
increases, at best, only arithmetically. As a result, some of the 
more pertinent data and information get lost in the shuffle or are 
filed away. 

The major storehouse for such information has been libraries, 
and their role has continued undiminished as, until recently, the 
resources allocated to them generally kept pace with the development 
and production of information. Their impact and usefulness, however, 
have declined in the face of increased demands for more specialized 
information, and the need now is for a specialized niche that represents 
the hubits (meaningful bits of communication) which are of interest 
A brief examination of some recent alternatives would be useful. 

The inability of the general library to cope with information 
demands has led to the development of services specializing in the 
distribution of bibliographic information in specific areas. Some of 
these services have reached a high level of sophistication and are 
able to supply their users with regular custom-made bibliographies of 
new books, ariticles and pamphlets in specialized fields. A good U.S. 


example here is the Council of Planning Librarians. 
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These services are generally dominated by private enterprise 
and are expensive; their effectiveness is a function of the user's 
willingness to contribute as well as his ability to define his 
information needs clearly and narrowly. | 

The (over-) production of information has also led to the 
establishment of clearing-house operations. Here, an attempt is 
made to duplicate the library function, supplementing it with revised 
bibliographies, etc., to keep the receiving agencies up to date about 
developments in specific areas. The creation and maintenance of 
competent services of this type are expensive. 

The major Canadian urban example of clearing house service 
is References, a classified list of documents relating to urbanization 
and urban affairs in Canada, published by the Canadian Council on 
Urban and Regional Research (CCURR). The first References was 
published in 1964 and contained about 1,700 items that had appeared 
by 1962. A loose-leaf Supplement of some 1,300 additional entries 
to 1964 followed in 1966. A 1965-66 Supplement was published in early 
1968 in an altered format. Recently, the Council published what it 
considers to be the only comprehensive bibliography of Canadian 
urban material, representing an accumulation of all previous issues. 
The new document contains over 7,000 references to Canadian urban 
affairs, with annotated items classified under 58 subject divisions. 
The items are listed in original language and references are indexed 
separately by author and geographic area. 

Wheat began as a minimal internal service to allow their 
own program to be carried out with the fullest knowledge of recent 


and current urban studies by others, became a major service performed 
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by the Council for all interested researchers. 

There are limitations to References. The major concern on 
the part of government officials was that the document was primarily 
a bibliography and was restricted therefore in terms of current 
information which would reflect not only books and articles but also 
government work-in-progress, the status of confidential documents, etc. 
As a result, the Intergovernmental Committee on Urban and Regional 
Research (ICURR) was formed in 1967 to promote and contribute to more 
efficient use of information and documentation dealing with research, 
planning, development and related activities in the fields of urban 
and regional development through the provision of clearing-house 
services and other technical information exchange assistance to research 
and technical personnel in Federal, Provincial and Territorial Govern- 
ment services. Fields such as housing, local government, regional 
government, human resources, natural resources, transportation, build- 
ing research and building standards are included in this service. The 
Committee collects and organizes for the purpose of information 
exchange knowledge, data and documentation on research, planning, 
development and related activities in those fields from all sources 
available to it in these governments. It respects the confidentiality 
of information so designated by member governments and observes what- 
ever restrictions are imposed in its exchange and circulation. This 
is the essential difference between the substance and services provided 
by CCURR and ICURR. Further, the Committee's services are available 
to the member governments to assist them in their efforts to gather, 
analyze, coordinate and distribute available knowledge, data and 


documentation. 
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The information exchange service of ICURR consists of two 
complementary parts: a clearing-house and documentation service, and 
an information card service. The clearing-house service works on 
demand only, while the information card service is a direct outcome 
of the ideas and documentation collected by the Committee. 

One publication, the Index, is intended to assist the 
clearing-house function by serving as an inventory or catalogue of 
available information. It lists the information collected during 
1970 in three ways: by subject, by project objective and by project 
activity or methodology. 

Since 1965, the Social Science Research Council of Canada 
(SSRCC) and the Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada 
(AUCC), on behalf of their member institutions, have expressed growing 
concern about the problems of information handling and information 
exchange in the social science research community. In October, 1967, 
the SSRCC appointed a committee, chaired by Dr. Michael Oliver of 
McGill University, to investigate this question. His committee reported 
in the late spring of 1969, after carrying out interviews with researchers 
and scientists across Canada. The proposals of this committee 
(Appendix A) included the recommendation that a conference be organized 
to examine these proposals. 

The Conference on a Research Information Centre for the Social 
Sciences was held at Laval University, Quebec City, on April 30, 

May 1 and 2, 1970 and the proposals put forward by Oliver's committee 
were examined. (Interested persons should write SSRCC for minutes 
of the meeting.) Representatixes from SSRCC and AUCC attended, as well 


as speakers and persons representing key organizations in the field 
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of research and information. In a unanimous vote, the delegates 
decided that a Canadian Research Information Centre for the Social 
Sciences be established in Ottawa, to operate in the two official 
languages. 

The AUCC-SSRCC Joint Steering Committee of the Centre held 
a meeting on April of 1971 to act on the need to prepare a list of 
data sources in Canada. This duty was given to consultants, and the 
terms of reference included such tasks as conducting a sample survey 
which will concentrate on, but not be limited to, numerical data 
information systems and data holdings, and to prepare an inventory 
of available sources of numeric data. 

Information for Urban Affairs in Canada, a report from ICURR 
in March, 1971, outlines an information exchange system to deliver 
the whole range of pertinent urban experience to those who must under- 
Stand and manage urban affairs. The project sprang from representations 
made to CCURR in 1968 that arrangements for sharing urban information, 
which already existed within certain localities or occupational groups, 
could be extended and linked to constitute a highly necessary Canadian 
urban network. The survey of users' requirements which led to those 
submissions involved interviews in a structured sample of over 120 
Canadian units of urban administration, 92 of them in municipal 
offices across Canada and using both official languages. Responses 
of urban information users revealed their habits and difficulties 
and particularly, where entire municipal administrations were 
studied, something of the current costs of seeking, interpreting, 
processing and transferring urban information within and among 


municipal administrations. 
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A plan has been proposed for a Canadian urban information 
exchange service. Such a service could deliver to those using either 
official language in every branch of urban affairs the benefits of 
quicker, more complete and pertinent information. It is argued that 
such an information exchange network would serve most of the needs of 
Canadians in teaching and research institutions and the private sector, 
insofar as they are involved in urban matters. It would also facilitate 
better informed participation by individuals and citizen groups in the 
government of their cities. 

The priorities for action specified by: CCURRare both 
important and self-explanatory. (Appendix B.) 

This short discussion reflects two characteristics of the 
information system movement in Canada: there is a variety of such 
movements ,and government is not inclined to "throw in" with non- 
government in sharing information and/or data. While the dividing 
line is arbitrary and somewhat artificial, there is little doubt that 
those who desire information-data systems for management purposes are 
on a different wave-length than those who are interested in sharing 


information and data simply for the sake of doing so. 


CHAPTER IV 


METHODOLOGY 


The project was divided into four stages plus final report 
preparation. The nature of the responses will be discussed in this 


chapter. 


Stage One 


In this stage, discussions were undertaken to determine the 
types of data in an ideal-typical data bank. The task was not 
facilitated by the fact that academics and non-academics are at cross- 
purposes on the subject: academics are primarily interested in data 
for research purposes, while non-academics are particularly interested 
in implementing an evaluative-administrative data system. 

The focus was shifted to the nature of the data rather than 
the operation of the data system per se. General agreement exists about 
the need to identify sources of inequality in society, especially the 
more dependable independent variables in the social sciences. A further 
consideration is that the purpose of data banking should be to 
collect not just "any" data, but data sets which together represent a 
meaningful whole. The analysis of the data would be facilitated by 
its structure and vice versa. 

Chapter V fully describes the paradigm eventually employed. 
It represents not only those variables of interest relatively well 
documented and researched in the social sciences, but also the practical 
concerns of the non-academic. A major potential limitation of the 


paradigm is the extent to which Alberta data are plentiful and rigorous 
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enough to meet the definition and needs of such a paradigm. 


Stage Two 
This stage involved the determination of the data format for 


proceeding with any data bank that could result from this project. The 
concern here was the prediction of data standardization and record 
linkage problems prior to the inventory of data services. These con- 
cerns were translated into questions for the inventory. The questions 
followed a general form: 
1. What kinds of data are either processed or maintained by 
the agency? 
2. What volumes are handled on a daily, weekly, or monthly basis? 
3. In what forms are the data recorded: for example, punch 
cards or manual documents? 
4. What file system is employed for data maintenance and 
storage? 
5. How are the data geographically identified? 
6. Is the processing of the data required by law or administrative 
directive? Internal or external? 
7. Is the information confidential in nature, and if so, would 
this limit its availability? 
8. If any information is collected ona sample basis, how are 
the samples selected? Give the complete sampling frame, 


area covered, etc. 


Stage Three 
This stage involved making informal contacts with a sample of 


agencies to be contacted eventually, focusing on groups "known" to 
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have relevant data. A letter of introduction from the Human Resources 
Research Council (see Appendix C) was available but at no instance in 
this study was it required. 

Two months were spent on this stage of the project, which 
contributed significantly to the modification of the form in which the 
data were to be requested. For example, at this point the importance 
of the project was explained to the agencies contacted. Access was 
permitted in some cases to their data in order to determine if the 
planned questions were realistic and would make it feasible for 
respondents to reply. It should be noted that a most satisfactory 
relationship existed between data made available for personal 
inspection and the responses later provided by the organizations which 
had made it available. 

Two important points should be made at this time. First, 
my interest in the overall project was in the nature of the data, 


not in the data themselves. The purpose was to determine the existence 


and/or availability of certain data, not to collect them. It is unknown 
to what extent the data described by respondents represents the total 
relevant data. 

Second, it should be obvious to the reader that this report 
is a function of the responses provided. The project was heavily 
dependent on the good will of the respondents. This is true in most 
research projects, but of special significance here. The reason is 
simple: this kind of research, while billed as academic, has an 
unavoidable investigative overtone. It was never the intent of the 


project or the writer to present other than constructive criticism, 
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but it is patently obvious that any research to the extent and magnitude 
of this project into an area relatively unevaluated for a number of 
years (if it has ever been evaluated) is bound to create and/or precipitate 
some paranoia, especially in these political-legalistic times. Such 
insecurity was evident throughout the project. Many studies and data 
pools were stamped "confidential" for no logical and often no available 
reason. 

Stage three also involved obtaining feedback on the project 
and its goals. Two SEOS seminars (April 24 and September 18, 1970) 
were most useful in this regard. Aside from correspondence with various 
scholars about social data banking generally and the selection of social 
indicators specifically, various meetings were held with government 


officials and private groups in Edmonton and Calgary. 


Stage Four 


This stage represents the compilation of the data inventory 
which began at the start of this year. The purpose was to identify the 
various records with respect to form, style, content,and location, as 
they related to the paradigm. 

A standard letter (Appendix ©) was forwarded to all depart- 
ments of all cities, all provincial departments, all federal depart- 
ments operating in Alberta and selected related non-governmental 
organizations (Appendix D) assumed or known to maintain relevant 
administrative and regularly collected survey data. The list of those 
contacted was drawn from governmental surveys, the Edmonton and Vicinity 


Telephone Directory (March 7, 1971) and the Alberta List 1970 (Robarts 
Limited). 
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The requests for information were mailed over a three-month 
period, for several reasons. Primarily, an attempt was made to reduce 
extraneous variables, such as respondents redefining the purpose of the 
project. If those with data on ‘consumer durables or political 
participation were contacted at the same time as those with data in 
other areas, given the interest in the project, discussion between groups 
could mislead them into redefining the project as something politically 
or consumer-research-oriented. Second, time was required for respondents 
to ask questions and complete their replies, and for the Director of 
Research to digest them before mailing another batch. Third, respondents 
were asked to list other agencies with which they had liaison, and they 
were contacted as well. 

The letter introduced the project, described the data in which 
the research was interested, and asked a series of questions to be 
answered for each administrative form or data source. Replies were 
requested within epproximately three weeks. 

Two items with respect to the letter should be noted. First, 
it stresses that there is no interest in the collection of data, only 
in the description of data. Second, it specifies all of the data types 
in which the project was interested, rather than referring to only the 
type of data thought to be available in some department. (Letters to 
credit agencies were an exception: only a specific type of data was of 
interest.) The reasoning here was that some departments collect data 
that is not widely known and these data may go unnoticed and undescribed 
unless reference is made to all interested data types. Of course, this 
decision contradicts an earlier statement that certain data sources were 


not contacted until later in the project but this course of action was 
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fruitful and it is clear that more data descriptions were forth- 
coming using this approach than were lost by indicating the total 
range of data descriptions of interest. 

As replies were received, the date of receipt was noted next 
to the date of mailing on a columnar pad maintained for such a purpose. 
This made it possible to determine the response rate at a glance. 

One week after the end of the original three week period, a 
reminder was sent; two weeks later, a second reminder was mailed 
(Appendix ©). No attempt was made to harass respondents in any other 
way. While less subtle reminders might have improved the response 
rate, they would have had a negative effect on the calibre of reply 
to this and other related projects in the future and cooperation and 
friendly relationships are essential if progress is to be made. 

Of the 118 original requests, 71 or approximately 60 per- 
cent were returned. The average reply time was two and one-half weeks. 
Given the nature of the project and the task demanded, this is quite 
acceptable. The first reminder was mailed to the 47 non-respondents, 
with 17 responding. The second reminder was forwarded to the remaining 
30 “hold-outs", and nine responded. 

This suggests that the overall response rate was 97 (71 plus 
17 plus 9) out of 118, or approximately 82 percent, which is very good. 
It should be pointed out, however, that in the case of 21 replies no 
information was forthcoming. Of this number, nine could be of no 
assistance, while 12 forwarded the request for information to others. 
In every case, the department to whom a request was passed on complied. 


It is interesting to note in this regard that in not all cases did the 
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person supplying information correspond with the name of the person to 
whom the initial letter was sent. This circumstance reflects more the 
inability of the Director of Research to determine the most appropriate 
person to contact within a department than an unwillingness and/or 
inability on the part of the person originally designated. 

In general, replies were quite complete. In only 22 cases 
was it necessary to write for further information, and these requests 
were of a minor nature, to "tie up loose ends". In only six cases 
were requests for further information made to the Director of Research, 
most of them seeking explanations, not investigating. 

It should be pointed out that a major explanation for such 
complete replies was interest in the project, even in areas, such as 
credit agencies and books, where some researchers have documented open 
hostility. It would be incorrect to claim that the project encountered 
no rebuffs in these areas, but the number of agencies responding out- 
numbered those which did not, and in very few cases were the rebuffs 
total. In Appendix ©, two letters are presented: an example of a 
response providing no information and an example of a "closed-fist" 
response. 

Three other reasons could be cited for the high response rate. 
First, the requests were sent on University of Alberta stationery, which 
suggests neutrality of source. Second, all letters were originals, typed 
on an IBM Magnetic Tape Selectric Typewriter machine,and a higher 
response rate can be predicted if the respondent feels he is getting some 
individual attention. Third, the original letter indicates twice that 
the project has no interest in obtaining data, only in evaluating what 


offices wish to provide in terms of administrative forms which would 
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indicate (from the total data sets) what data they wish to indicate 
exists and/or’are available. 

Several factors which retarded the response rate should be noted; 
while the response to the research was far from poor, knowledge of the 
factors that negatively influenced the response rate or caused delays 
could be useful to future researchers. 

1. Thirty-seven departments required meetings with the Director 
of Research to explain the nature of the research and dispel 
any misconceptions about the purpose of the final report. 

The meetings were partly a “wearing down" function to ensure 

genuineness of interest. 

2. Some offices were unable or unwilling to reply, but passed 
the request for information to others. As previously noted, 
planning department (provincial, regional, and local) 
responses served directly or indirectly as responses for 
other agencies, which either had no information or felt the 
primary user would be in a better position to respond. 

3. Information was often not available in the desired form. In 
the case of cities, many data are buried in general plans or 
other reports. This was especially the case for departments 
interested in data only at Annual Report times. 

4. Some respondents withheld information until the entire data 
request was clear. For example, the item or social indicator, 
“social mobility", was unclear to some respondents who 
requested additional information. On the average, such delays 


added three weeks to the time required to provide a (complete) 


reply. 
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Replying to questionnaires is not the major function of most 
offices and took second place to more pressing administrative 
chores. Because departments were in various stages of budget 
and Annual Report preparation during the time of this study, 
questionnaires which require more than a few minutes of work 
could more profitably be distributed during the September- 
December period. 

The speed of reply was definitely a function of the organization 
of departments along these lines, assuming of course that they 
were willing to contribute, and the more organized or rational 
the data-information services, the more exhaustive the replies. 
The less organized view such requests as a burden, and this 
perception alone can elevate the refusal rate. It is interest- 
ing to note that the majority of the refusals in this research 
came one month or more after the mailing of the initial 
request. 

Time was also lost behind the scenes as some departments 
attempted to get others to respond on their behalf. Not 
unrelated is the time lost while the person to whom the 

initial request was forwarded contacted others for assistance. 
At least two gestation periods were required in such cases. 
Non-response can be attributed to miscomprehension regarding 
the project. Appendix C contains such a non-response letter. 
Again, no attempt was made to badger such persons in order 

to preserve the chances for more success in future research 


efforts. 
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9. Although alluded to earlier, the need for more information 
as a source of delay should be specifically noted. There 
were six requests for additional information by respondents, 
and 22 by the Director of Research. 

10. Federal departments in Alberta required clearance and/or 
information from Ottawa in order to participate (more) 
completely. This, of course, adds to the time required for 
such responses. 

11. H.R.R.C. has funded more than my research in this area. The 
possibility of a (complete) reply decreases with the number 
of requests for information and the time taken to reply 
increases with the number of requests. This problem was not 
a function of insufficient coordination among H.R.R.C. 
projects. The difficulty was the number of different requests 
to departments. The only solution is to fund all related 
projects at the same time and demand that all interested 
parties combine their requests for information. While 
expedient, such a procedure might appear overbearing to the 
departments contacted. 

12. Political events also interfered. More than six weeks were 
invested in organizing replies from the Provincial Department 
of Health, and statements from its Minister required another 
month. Similarly, disagreements between the Attorney General's 


Department and the Legal Aid Society postponed their replies. 


In spite of these difficulties, the response rate was good, 
Which should be taken as a reflection of interest in the project and 


need for action in this area. If no such action is forthcoming, it would 
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be detrimental to future research of this nature. 

A final methodological point is in order. This project has 
no start and no end. One year (from project approval to submission of 
report) was granted for the study, which represented a difficult task 
for one person over that time span. It required at least two full-time 


persons. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE PARADTGM 


It would be both misleading and incorrect to argue that there is 
unanimity among researchers as to which social indicators are the "best" 
and what type of data bank should be devised around them. The choice of 
social indicators and the formation of data banks have been primarily a 
function of the data available, the interests of the researchers, and 
political neéds at the time. As was pointed out in Chapter I, there is 
a high degree of agreement with respect to such social indicators as 
income and health conditions, but even the operationalization of these 
is in doubt. 

There is agreement, however, that social indicators and 
related data banks should focus on important characteristics of society. 
Indicators must not only describe society, but should also reflect 
important parameters for change. Such a tack is useful inasmuch as 
it has immediate decision making pay-off, with direct implications for 
policy making. The trick appears, however, to get politicians to agree 
on the indicators, so that they are prepared to act on the information 
revealed. 

The above considerations and the growing concern with poverty 
in North American societies has focused attention around the term 
"inequality". The concern in this focussing of attention is not only 
the question of relative deprivation, but also the (inequitable) means of 
distributing goods and services, which could minimize inequality and 
diminish poverty, understood as relative deprivation. 

The trend is to focus on such inequalities. This represents a 


departure from the minimum budget approach, the comparative income approach, 


and the property as income share approach to the study of 
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poverty, ard from the decades of research and futile policy attempts 
to implement systematic changes in institutional reforms by working and 
reworking such budgets. One reason, of course, is that the definition 
of "the poor" could be influenced by policy statements. We have come 
to regard poverty as a societal failure, not a social pathology. As 
a result, we are now examining the dimensions and deprivations of the 
people that are low in income rather than the causes or correlates of 
poverty. 

The focus is also on the opportunity structures of communities 
and societies, the success characteristics of individuals. Miller and 


Bloomberg give us an acceptable reason; 


... When we posit personal deficiencies as causes, 

we are then led to programs of social services and 
amelioration that can at best sustain people above 
some unacceptable level of material deprivation 
while the inequality between them and an ever more 
affluent majority grows greater annually. But when 
we focus on the provision of opportunity for greater 
equality for people as they are, then we are forced 
to consider strategies for changing institutions 
rather than individuals. 


The new struggle is focussed on the need to define "well-being" 
and to effect policy in that area. It seems appropriate to utilize a 
paradigm focussing on the dimensions of inequality or well-being. 
Paradigms or typologies have been developed by S.M. Miller 
of New York University, Martin Rein of Bryn Mawr College, Pamela Roby 
of New York University, and Bertrand Gross of Syracuse University. The 
work was initially done for the September, 1967 issue of the Annals, 
focused on social indicators. It has since been reworked and now 
appears as a book entitled The Future of Inequality, by S.M. Miller 
and Pamel Roby (New York, Basic Books, 1970). (Miller has published 
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work out of these documents elsewhere, an example being the S.M. Miller 
and Werner Bloomberg article referred to earlier.) 

This work is critical for two reasons: it springs from 
theoretical considerations and it is practical. One without the other 
has proven fruitless historically. 

(In his correspondence with me, Miller noted that no one had 
attempted to operationalize his paradigm as completely as I intended to 
do. He expressed enthusiasm and interest primarily because I was 
attempting to determine the value of the set of indicators as a whole 
rather than proceed with each individually.) 

Miller, et al., focus on six dimensions of well-being or 
inequality: income, assets, basic services, mobility and education, 
political position, and status and satisfaction (social honor). 

1. Income 

The purpose here was to determine and measure not only amount 
but also stability and sources of income. It was anticipated that data 
could be collected in three areas: 

(a) Levels of income. The objective was to determine not only the 
dollar amount, but its adequacy, in both the absolute and 
comparative senses. 

(b) Stability of income. Ovviously variations in income occur 
both within and between years. White-collar workers generally 
have predictable incomes and regular incomes were noted as 
well, to determine type and variation in income over years, 
generally more important than variation within years. State- 


ments about income mobility were also anticipated here. 
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(c) Perspective on income lines. Different absolute levels of 
income would be viewed differently, to gain information on 
different orientations and stresses that make for more and 


different definitions of suitability of income. 


2. Assets 

Current income or income trends alone are inadequate indicators 
of the economic position of a family. First, income statistics alone 
do not provide an adequate basis for comparison, since some income in 
both low- and high-income groups is designed to appear as non-income, 
to reduce taxation. Second, current income is an inadequate reflection 
of future command over resources, and future economic or social rewards 
can provide present satisfaction. 46 Third, past expenditures may affect 
present well-being as, for example, furniture. Fourth, income does not 
adequately reflect the changing character of basic assests such as hous- 
ing, which can be a function of life style and stage in life cycle. 
Finally, although certain groups, such as the aged, may have low income,it 
is off set by accumulated assets. An examination of certain types of 
assets was therefore in order: 

(a) Housing. The purpose here was to determine not only standards 
of design but also construction figures (cost and number), type 
of unit, rent charged, etc. Information was obtained from 
both the private and the public sectors. 

(b) Consumer durables. This item is relatively straightforward, 
and included absolute and trend data with respect to the types 


of durables purchased. 


(c) 


che usein re 


close but 
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Savings. Savings are an important asset, and all caveats 
expressed with respect to income would apply here. Savings 
provide psychological security and are important in maintain- 
ing or dagatgnitinty economic conditions. 

Insurance. Another important safeguard or back-stop in terms 
of income change is disability and life insurance. There was 
no interest in determining the amount of household or car 


insurance or private pension funds. 


Services 
The connection between family income and basic services is 


incomplete. As a result, focus should be on not only 


availability, but also the utilization of such services. Four types 


of basic services are under investigation here: 


(a) 


Health. A HRRC-supported study being carried out by 
Professors Briggs and Larson of the Department of Sociology 

at the University of Alberta, is focusing on hospitals and 

the services they provide in the province. The purpose here 
was not to duplicate that work, but to supplement it with 
information on other health services and facilities in the 
province. The Provincial Department of Health of course plays 
a major role here, and their work is supplemented by that of 


the Alberta Health Care Commission and Blue Cross. 


Neighborhood amenities. The focus was on number, type and 
quality of amenities or conditions, such as roads and parks, 


provided for neighborhoods through public expenditures. 
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(c) Public transportation. While an interest exists in determin- 
ing the number and quality of public thoroughfares, many 
people cannot afford long-distance commuting by car, and are 
forced to use other alternatives. The focus here was on 
intra-urban movement. 

(d) Legal services. Not everyone can afford to pay for legal 
advice; it was intended to examine the availability of legal 
services in the province. Again, another H.R.R.C. study has 
been completed in this area by Victor Matthews. ("The Avail- 
ability of Social Legal Statistics in Alberta" is available 


from the Human Resources Research Council. ) 


4. Mobility and Education 


The purpose here was to examine social mobility and educational 
achievement in the province in order to create or supplement activity 
Or indicate directions in which to proceed. While we pay lip service 
to this indicator, the fact that it is crucial in democratic societies 
is rarely indicated by the amount of research activity or administrative 


data collection on the subject. 


Se sPOLiCiCal Participation 


In Miller's scheme, this area or dimension of well-being is 
entitled "Political Position". In most of Canada, however, the quality 
of treatment by bureaucratic functioning, indicators of rights and 
grievances, and the extent to which pluralism is democratic, are of 
limited concern or else action in these areas is highly secretive. Any 
attempt to study the quality or quantity of power-authority relation- 


ships was consequently abandoned, and the focus was on political 
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participation per se. 


6. Status and Satisfaction 
The purpose of these variables is to reflect an issue in the 
social sciences: that the have and have-nots are divided not only by 


income but by respect as well. 


While Miller's schema seems appropriate, the real test will 
be to determine to what extent the data available fit into it. If over- 
lap does not occur, this would suggest one of three things: first, the 
schema or paradigm is incorrect; second, the way in which we collect the 


data is in error; third, both one and two are valid. 
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CHAPTER VI 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


If the agencies contacted and the data provided represent 
the total range of data available about social indicators, it can be 
concluded that the nature and type of data currently available are 
insufficient and incoherent for building a meaningful data bank for 
other than single-purpose research endeavors. 

The difficulties in information collection and dissemination 
procedures in the province are as numerous as the files examined, and 
a full exploration of the general and unique difficulties facing each 
agency would fill several volumes. Consequently, no single agency 
will be critically analyzed: the purpose of this project was to 
determine what information-data functions agencies perform, not to 
evaluate why and how they do it. A critical evaluation would be 
unfair for two reasons: first, the data were not collected for that 
purpose and to do so now would mean proceeding with insufficient 
information; second, it would represent an analysis of only those 
agencies which contributed information. Readers specifically 
interested in this aspect should consult the summary statements of 
the information-data tasks performed by the various agencies to 
appreciate the intricacies and volume of the tasks performed. Per- 
haps a general example of the nature of the problem revealed by this 
research would be helpful. 

It is obvious in the general urban planning field for 


example that the relevant agencies are not approximating the level 
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of sophistication necessary for urban data banks. Agencies assumed 
to perform coordinating functions, such as the Alberta Municipalities 
Association and the Local Authorities Board, are themselves secondary 
users. Only Calgary and Edmonton are pursuing systematic planning 
information systems and smaller cities in many cases are "planning" 
on the basis of very little information. Lethbridge has a City 
Research Officer who can perform some coordinating functions but, 
like the planning departments in larger cities, is assumed to play 
central and coordinating roles which are not matched by the necessary 
funds, personnel, facilities, and power. Regional planning commissions 
as a group perform few systematic functions and are at the mercy of 
the central cities they serve and, in some cases, of the Department 
of Municipal Affairs. Little coordination has been forthcoming from 
the latter group as well. 

Agencies collect information and data which are usually 
unknown but usually available, and useful data from some departments 
are unused, while other departments duplicate research efforts or 
proceed without necessary data. Potential data sources have been 
entirely overlooked and what data are available are generally used 
for routine administrative purposes. 

The volumes of data handled by the various government dep- 
artments and agencies are variable, and no strong relationship exists 
between the volume of data and the rationalization of procedures for 
collecting, analyzing and storing such data. 

The geographical bases of operation vary with further confusion 
caused by the bases employed for geographical identification. The same 


department may collect data on one geographical basis while analyzing 
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and/or filing them on other bases. The most common phenomenon is a 
plurality of unique single-purpose codes, useful for special depart- 
mental purposes, but serving to increase the difficulty in retrieving 
information and data sources. 

A number of filing systems exist and again unique codes 
predominate. The lack of standardization is most apparent in case 
files and where guidelines exist, they are not necessarily followed. 

In many cases, recording is not up-to-date and takes place at irregular 
intervals. 

The different filing and coding systems reflect legislative 
demands, administrative reactions and daily operating routine needs. 

It is important to note that legal requirements demand that certain 
data be collected (for Annual Report purposes), but this requirement 
is not matched by legislative assistance and funds to ensure that the 
job is done properly. As a result, data are often collected in other 
than the necessary form and unique procedures must be employed to 
create acceptable statistics. This situation applies especially where 
the need for data and their format is specified by internal directive 
and where such data collection and analysis are not required by law. 

The presence of legal requirements does not ensure quality 
control. For example, one might expect comparability between nfavetpal 
censuses, but the lack of control and coordination of methodology mediates 
against it. The entire quote on the subject from the Municipal Government 
Act (Section 144, Chapter 68) reads: "The (City) Council may provide for 
the taking of the Census of the Municipality." 

Of equal importance, at least, is the fact that raw data 


often are not available to other than the primary investigation-collection 
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agency. The private nature of such data has led to duplication, overlap 
or proceeding without information, all inefficient at best. 

The situation deteriorates further when sample data are 
examined. Obviously, if the situation is poor with respect to 
administrative data, data not routinely collected cannot be expected 
to fare better. However, few survey data are collected, minimizing 
the problem and making it possible to introduce guidelines before 
such activity becomes a more major undertaking. 

Some attempt has been made to establish current data- 
information links. Government departments had contacted government 
offices at the same level or higher levels. That is, cities contacted 
A.B.S. or D.B.S., but higher level agencies relied primarily on their 
own data and that of their regional offices. Attempts being made 
to avoid overlap, duplication, and expense are not sufficient. 

It is therefore recommended that: 

1. The notion of a general data bank for Alberta, to 
incorporate government and non-government data, be 
abandoned at this time in favor of the establishment 
of closer liaison within and between governments and 
private offices in order to make better use of exist- 
ing data until a comprehensive scheme for research 


and statistical activities is developed and operating 
efficiently. 


Any person thoroughly versed in the nature and problems of 
data banking, information systems and the uses of social indicators 
research and familiar with the nature of data available in Alberta 
would not disagree with this recommendation. Our data are not in the 
proper condition for banking and even if they were, the cost would not 


justify the uses made of such a data pool. What we do need are better 
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data and more effective communication systems: it is upon such a frame- 
work that a data bank could eventually be established, but we are far 
from it. 

Data banks, generally, are of two types. One type is based 
on the collection of social survey data linked or maintained in separate 
files. A letter from Professor Donald J. Bogue (Appendix C ) is most 
enlightening on this subject. He sees little use for this type of data 
service, other than its informational qualities. 

The second type of data bank utilizes specific tynes of data 
(urban, for example) and is based on census or other local information. 
Again, the failure rate is high, although the efforts at retrieving 
1970 U.S. Census and 1971 Canadian Census data will be more instructive. 

Some advocates are not enthusiastic about the possibilities 
here as well. In a personal communication, Professor James Beshers 


(Queen's College of the City University of New York) pointed out: 


...In general these efforts have been poorly conceived 
disappointing in results, and very expensive. Currently, 
I am attempting to assemble information for New York City 
with an emphasis on relating it to 1970 census data. Even 
if I manage to carry it out properly, the effort will be 
very expensive. 


This does not mean that data banking is never possible, only 
that it is expensive, time-consuming and subject to failure. These 
three caveats suggest that it should be attempted only at the national 
level, where data needs can best be coordinated and data maintained. 
What is necessary are solutions to present problems, with a view to 


future data-information needs. 
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A situation requiring immediate improvement is the lack of 
coordination and communication among agencies collecting comparable 
or identical data. At the provincial level, information which could 
prevent duplication and waste of funds at the local level is often 
not distributed, and higher level agencies do not coordinate the data 
needs of their constituting bodies. 

Coordination usually occurs only with the simultaneous 
fielding of projects. There is an (expensive) inability to react 
quickly to other data needs, unfortunate when simultaneous "piggy- 
backing" of questions could avoid duplication of effort. 

Those heavily dependent on others collecting data suffers 
most. Secondary users, historically the "poor cousins", often make 
greater use of data, but too often their needs are neglected in the 
preparation, staging and analysis of research and possiblities for 
commonality of data are markedly reduced. 

General data banking then, should be conceived as an end 
product of a rationalized research and statistical process. The 
province is currently many steps removed from both the end product 
and the process. As a beginning, it is essential that relevant 
groups appraise their data needs and establish priorities for the 
near future, and develop a long-run implementation plan. It is 
necessary now to specify the operations and vehicles which could 
accomplish this task, in order that potential is mobilized and 
focused on necessary tasks. 

The mechanisms suggested here are aimed at fulfilling two 
general functions: the management of research and the storage and 


use of (resulting) statistics. In both cases the primary concern is 
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the daily operating routine of all levels of government in the province. 
Only when this area is rationalized can ad hoc and curiosity statistical 
and/or research ventures be taken in perspective. 

Until immediate priorities and long-term programs are established 
and data-relatéed activities rationalized, mechanisms should be established’ 
around each function. The two areas are best separated until it is clear 
what role each will play--to combine them at the outset would only further 
confuse the issues. Both functions, with accompanying recommendations, 
will be discussed separately. A third set of recommendations, applying 


to general administrative routine, will also be presented. 


Research Function 
Duplication and overlap in research in the province have led to 
waste of time, money and effort. It is therefore recommended that: 


2. The provincial government consider a permanent Department of 
Research consisting of research personnel from all provincial 
departments, with representatives from all municipalities acting 
in liaison with organizations which require the collection and 
use of such data. This effort is essential if record linking is 
to be carried out in the future. The Department of Research 
would play permanent consultative and coordinating roles and be 
responsible for the collection and distribution of data and 
information. Other departments would not abdicate all responsibility 
and control to this body, which is only an extension of individual 
departmental capabilities. 


This project has attempted to serve as a first step in that direction. 
Considerable interest was indicated, and the project created some liaison 
channels. Some departments were also not fully aware of the nature of their 
own data until they answered the questionnaire. 

The project also uncovered considerable physical space and mental 


capability between and within departments who now use of require data-information 
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services and those who have no interests along these lines. It is apparent 
that whatever improvements are made in data collection and storage procedures, 
more than code book changes will be necessary. It is imperative, therefore, 
that the management nature of such systems be stressed and implemented. 

It should be made quite clear that the proposed Department of 
Research would not be a primary research agency, nor would all research be 
centralized in this department. Individual (policy) departments know best 
what their needs are and it is impossible for any researcher to be up-to- 
date even on the literature in a series of policy areas. The professionals 
on staff in the (policy) departments are in a good position to collaboarate 
effectively with a centralized department. Indeed, other departments can 
participate to the extent that they now have or could develop adequate 
manpower . 

An effective data collection system is based on coordination 
and the present system is costly and inefficient. It is recommended that: 

3. Steps be taken to improve coordination between and within 
government and non-government agencies before research is 
undertaken, to ensure that critical needs of relevant 

secondary users are incorporated. 

Mechanisms must be established not only to make better use of 
existing routine data, but also to update the information collected, 
increasingly necessary in coping with outmoded data activities which only 
minimally meet the demands of even the newer legal requirements. A 
combination of better use of existing data, new data, and improved 
collection methods could both satisfy a general sense of curiosity and 
act as guides to planning and action. 

Secondary users are hampered in the latter area by their 
reliance on primary users to collect and release data in a form meaningful 


to the activities of all. Agencies such as regional planning commissions 
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and social planning councils are noticeably hampered by lack of data and 
inability or unwillingness of other agencies to either provide the funds 
to conduct necessary studies or provide the necessary data. This "double 
bind" effectively curtails any possible informed action on the part of 
such agencies. 

These data needs cannot be shelved indefinitely. There is little 
Systematic information in the areas of political participation, status and 
satisfaction, and evaluative research, basic to the operation of any 
modern government with an interest in the effectiveness of its operation 
and its relationship with non-government organizations. The expenditure 
of funds to fill this void is essential if programming is to reflect the 
basic values of those being served. 

A systematic approach to meeting such data needs should be based 
primarily on informational and policy requirements of primary and secondary 
users. 

The following recommendations are made: 

4, ‘that the provincial government act to provide large amounts of 
funds to promote and facilitate research and data analysis for 
all parties interested in Alberta operational affairs: coordination 
must begin at the proposal, not the implementation, stage of 
such research. All applied research relating to the daily 
operation of provincial government would be coordinated through 


the Department of Research, and funds earmarked for basic 
(curiosity) research would also be channelled through this 


body. 


5. That considerable funds be channelled into social indicator, 
evaluative and trend research. The latter cannot and should 
not commence until the other types of studies are well established. 


6. That provincial and local governments assume the necessary 
expenditures to provide manpower. Research-oriented departments 
should create and maintain their own research and statistical 
capabilities to collect and update data, but a pool of pro- 
grammers, analysts and other technicians could act as "floaters." 


Specific alternatives to methods of incorporating data-information 
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methods into daily routine will now be examined. Three additional 
assumptions underlie this need. First, secondary users are performing 
increasingly essential functions with respect to the organization of 
government activities and implementation of its goals. Two notable 
examples are planning and industrial development organizations at all 
levels of govennment. 

A second assumption is that data-information needs will 
dictate and precede administrative organization and Re vice-versa. 

The organization of data-information requirements must precede administrative 
rearrangement. (This is a partial explanation for an earlier recommendation 
for deferring action on data banks: the critical data are not available.) 
Evaluation of government programs and documentation on social values, goals 
and features of our society are essential knowledge in assessing the state 
and direction of the society. 

Third, the choices or alternatives currently available have 
limited utility. Presenting reports with little (if any) data or 
abdicating to private consultants when in-house expertise is available 
are both unnecessarily expensive and demoralizing. 

Four alternatives are possible. One, a general data bank, has 
already been discussed and abandoned as a worthwhile alternative. A second, 
and one of importance, is a system of information retrieval. Of concern 
to private and public agencies alike is the neéd to determine rapidly 
whdt studies have been done, are being done or are contemplated on a 
subject. This alternattve is most practical at a national level. A 
provincial scheme, if established, would be managed by the Department of 


Research, 


Necessary on the provincial level are management information 
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systems in specific areas such as planning, health and social assistance, 
with a view to the development of a total management information service 
for the province. Such a system is germane to the establishment of 
effective administrative organization. When fully developed, it could be 
analogous to the information retrieval (library) system--this has 
positive implications for satisfying the needs and demands of secondary 
users. 

The establishment of such central data files would eliminate 
the number of different files currently maintained on individuals, pieces 
of property, etc., and the pooling of data can provide more information 
than can individual pieces of data. They could also obviate the need 
for extensive manual information systems and the resulting masses of 
paper and paperwork. Schemes to reduce the amount of paperwork, such 
as the use of micro-film, do not address themselves properly to the 
problem, only to the symptoms. 

As specified earlier in this report, management is important 
in establishing rational information systems based on current operating 
needs of relevant departments, systems which could be implemented 
quickly (assuming the technology is available) and whose benefits would 
have immediate applications for both primary and secondary users. Such 
systems are useful not only in the mechanics of data presentation and 
availability but also in evaluation. For example, duplication or overlap 
in services could be ascertained in a moment. It must be noted that 
such a system is not intended as a costly instrument to support current 
administrative procedures, thereby perpetuating the problems. 

The development of such systems would incorporate updating 
procedures, in brochure or newsletter form, to specify recent additions 


to data holdings and to avoid the traditional approach of collecting and 
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storing data in a system or bank which is not updated on an economic and 
continuing basis. 

The basis for proceeding must be the need for the collection 
and presentation of necessary data and/or information on a continuing 
basis. This goal is impossible if government and industry proceed in 
their current fashion. Our data and information needs have outrun 
our present collection-evaluation procedures. Needs must be specified 


and solutions tailored to them. This is expressed in Toward a Social 


Report (p. 95): 


Good decisionsmust be based on a careful evaluation of the 
facts. This truism is so often the basis for our most mundane 
behavior but we are seldom aware of its far-reaching significance. 
Most people do not decide whether to carry an umbrella without 
first checking the weather forecast or at least glancing out the 
window to see if it is raining. Yet, those policy-makers and 
citizens who are concerned about the condition of American society 
often lack the information they need in order to decide what, 


if anything, should be done about the state of our society. Without 


the right kind of facts, they are not able to discern emerging 
problems, or to make informed decisions about national priorities. 
Nor are they able to choose confidently between alternatives, 
solutions to those problems, or decide how much money should 

be allocated to any given problem. 


The following recommendation is made: 


7. The provincial government should act to provide the resources, 
financial and manpower, to investigate the utility of indi- 
vidual and provincial networks of management information 
systems in all provincial departments and in relevant local 
government departments. Such systems would be designed to 
interface with each other and to incorporate feedback 
mechanisms in the design process. The systems should be made 
available to store and retrieve information collected as part 
of daily operating routine. This work should begin in areas 
fairly wet] advanced, such as planning and health. Management 
information systems are necessary in large departments and 
large cities in order to deal effectively with the large 
volume of data and information, and to avoid further overlap 
and duplication of effort and expenditure. Such facilities 
are useful in smaller departments and smaller cities and 
where possible should be extended to rationalize their 
data- information capabilities at an early stage. All systems 
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SO developed must incorporate the features of automatic 
updating, use of existing data and/or information and the 
replacement or substitution of many systems with one. 
A fourth alternative to present systems of data-information 


procedures is the selection and operationalization of social indicators. 


a topic discussed earlier. Money and effort are expended on the collection 


of data, mostly for annual reports which are quickly filed. The original 


data are buried or destroyed. 


8. It is therefore recommended that the provincial government 
develop a social statistics publication to bring together 
important data currently lost in annual reports. A "State 
of the Province Report" based on intelligently selected 
social indicators should be presented annually. 


It has been mentioned throughout this chapter that considerable 


departmental re-organization may be necessary if government, at whatever 
level, is to operate effectively in a cybernated society. The current 
system has become inefficient and like an old furnace, it requires 
increasingty large portions of fuel (red tape) requiring more effort, 
greater expense and longer periods of time, often to generate less 
heat. It is recommended that: 
9. Data collection efforts by government departments be 
focused on areas of information such as social goals 
or social indicators where possible, and that consideration 


be given to restructuring all relevant departments along 
these lines. 


Some vehicle must be established at this point to carry out 
evaluation-implementation procedures.and propose the necessary changes 
to current operations based on their evaluation of present and future 
needs. The Department of Research would have a vital role to play 


in this regard. 


10. It is recommended that the provincial government empower and 
finance a research and data committee staffed by those city 


fas 


and provincial governments most concerned with data- 

information input and output to: prepare and inventory of 

all information and data available in the province; 

prepare a list of administrative and survey basic data 

needs; implement recommendations on the need for more and 

different research and the extent to which better use could 
be made of existing data; survey departmental problems 

and make preparation for (eventual )machine processing; 

establish mechanisms for the systematié meaningful use of 

data and feedback procedures. 

One final point relating to the Department of Research must 
be made explicit: this report does not suggest that a large department 
be created or that it is necessary. The prospective Department of 
Research would consist of a director and a few research assistants and 
secretaries. The bulk of its staff woutd consist of researchers already 
employed by other departments. Primarily, the department would be the 
vehicle to ensure discussion and coordination among other departments 


and to perform the inter-departmental tasks referred to earlier. 


Statistical Function 

The second function is the storage and use of statistics. 
This is related to the research function, but it is not intended that 
it become the only function of the Department of Research. 

From the outset, statistical activities should be handled 
by the group already established in the area: the Alberta Bureau. of 
Statistics, which would participate in the activities of the Department 
of Research, focussing on assisting other departments in the collection, 
processing and presentation of statistics and on data storage. These 
roles are analogous to those of the Department of Research, but in a 
more specific and speclialized area of activity. 

11. It is therefore recommended that the Alberta Bureau of 


Statistics be further encouraged and empowered to assist 
other provincial departments and governmental and private 
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groups as required, in the collection and use of 
Statistics and statistical publications. 


There are many areas in which its participation would 
benefit the system: for example, the future organization of the statistical 
system and the development of an integrated data base and the evaluation 
of the potential usefulness of existing administrative data- 

The poor current organization of research is matched by the 
under-utilization of the statistical capabilities now available. The 
following recommendations are therefore in order, and would become the 
responsibilities of the Alberta Bureau of Statistics: 

12. That all agencies employ geo-coding wherever possible, in 
addition to whatever unique, single-purpose geographical 
codes can be justified. 

13. That agreement on coding practices be established and 
enforced,with the central agency responsible for maintaining 
and updating the system. Consistent codes should be 
utilized on related subject matter wherever possible. 

14. That facilities be provided for archival use and extended 
facilities be developed for tape storage. Whether or 
not data and/or information banking becomes a reality 
now or in the future, current facilities in these areas 
are insufficient and often inappropriate. 

15. That computer programming and personnel facilities be 
extended. This is necessary to improve data retrieval 
capabilities and to develop machine-readable data bases 
to improve daily routine and (eventual) data-banking 
activities. Non-statistical routines are also important 
in such areas as urban management. 

General Administrative Routine 

Another series of recommendations is in order with respect 
to the daily routine of business. Paperwork, meetings and other daily 
routine matters have increased to the point where highly-paid administrators 
and researchers are spending most of their time not doing any real 


work. The addition of research, data and information needs cannot 
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readily or meaningfully be incorporated into the current operation of 
most departments. 
It is therefore recommended that: 
16. Local and provincial governments accept the eventuality that 
that they must hire additional personnel and/or alter work 
procedures via modification of the work week, etc., to meet 


new data-information needs. 
C a ianeie t 


17. Researchers de—net assume that the heavy demands placed on 
government for data and information can readily he handled 
as part of normal daily routine; all research budgets should 
altow ‘for funds to compensate for time spent by departments 
in fulfilling such requests. 

Another problem must be considered: many civil servants view 
modifications in the system or additions to the work load with alarm. 
and apparent paranoia. There is no subtle and successful way around this 
problem. As departments reorganize to meet the data-information needs 
of an automoted, information-hungry society, some personnel and their 
functions will become redundant. It is necessary to take steps at the 
outset of reorganization to reduce insecurity. As one step in that 
direction: 

18, Retraining programs should become an integral part of data- 
information programs. If it is intended that new needs be 
incorporated into the daily routine, it is imperative that 
the necessary human relations tasks be performed quickly and 
thovoughly. 

A dilemma too often overlooked in the rationalization of 
administrative procedures is the creation of solutions without associating 
them with problems; It would be uselss to apply research-computer 
applications to plans and programs we cannot properly administer or 
evaluate. It is essential that programs be workable in order that new 


applications facilitate the task. It is recommended that: 


19. Computer and research applications be instituted where it 
is clear that they have a role to play. Such applications 
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are not a substitute for initial effective planning or 
programming: they monitor the process. 


Previous research efforts have been piecemeal, Alberta 
has a poor data base on the provincial level and data collected on the 
local level are rarely integrated with other data. The recent "Information 
Exchange Concerning Urban-Oriented Planning Studies and Data Collection," 
by the provincial Department of Municipal Affairs is a notable exception. 
This department is considering the utility of simple data banks for 
urban areas. A meeting on March 19, 1971, convened by the Alberta Bureau 
of Statistics at the request of the Premier debated the coordination of 
statistics and research. Various provincial and local departments were 
represented and explained their data needs and difficulties in retrieving 
data, and called generally for reorganization. 

Alberta suffers from a double malady: not all the right data 
and poor methods of assembling what data are available. Primary and 
secondary users depend on the provincial government to meet these needs, 
but assistance has been minimal and partial. A portion of the information 
Snarl can be curtailed by effecting some means for the exchange and use 
of other data. Effective management implies it; budgetary restraints 
demand it. An effective relationship between short- and long-term needs 
must be developed. According to the Canadian Council on Urban and 
Regional Research in Information for Urban Affairs in Canada (Ottawa, 1971, 
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In view of urban planners' information needs, their orientation 
towards large "data banks" is not surprising. However, the planning 
of spaces and their uses, although concerned with all urban activities, 
is but one aspect of the general management of urban areas. The 
frequent isolation between urban planners and administrative heads, 
in their search for information and data, can lead them to overlook 
possible sharing and muttiple use of such data. The establishment 
of a great number of partial "data banks" oriented functionally 
towards the management of separate services on a short-term basis 
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can impede useful information exchanges just as seriously 
as attempts to set up large "total data banks" oriented 
solely towards long-term physical planning. 

As the economy of any region, province, or country expands 
with a concomitant increase in its budget, the status of its decision- 
making processes must be correspondingly rationalized or else they 
become static and dysfunctional, although such deficiencies are often 
overlooked because of the size of that budget. Alberta is in this 
position--it has a billion-dollar budget and the attendant aura of "big 
business," while approximating in certain areas the "corner lemonade 
stand." 

This report cannot reflect all the data needs of provincial, 
local and federal government offices in the province, but it is doubtful 
that any additions to the inventory could have modified the report's 
recommendations. A final recommendation is in order: 

20. The provincial government should accept the responsibility for 
providing data, information and research facilities, and foster- 
ing improved liaison between and within government and non- 
government agencies at all levels in Alberta. Efforts should 
begin with the present system, and improve it, if further 
funds are to be efficiently and properly spent, or we face 
continued waste of money, effort and potential use. 

There are many implications in these recommendations. Of 
immediate importance is the question of why the burden fér improvement 
falls so heavily on the provincial government. There are several reasons. 

First, the responsibility falls to the province by default. 
The federal government has been unable to clean its own house (see, for 
example, N.H. Lithwick's study of urban-related agencies and their 
activities in Urban Canada: Problems and Prospects) and unwilling to fund 


non-federal government projects in this area. Municipal governments cannot 


afford such projects. and private industry has neither the money nor the 
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courage for this type of research and development. 

Second, this report calls for the application of provincial 
Standardized procedures. The development of such administrative data 
and routine must therefore be done on a provincial basis. If each 
municipality is allowed to go its own way, there will be very little 
improvement in the provincial decision-making process. 

Third, and not unrelated to the previous point, provincial 
standardization is necessary if Canada as a nation is even to consider 
provincial inputs to a national system of social accounts. The provinces 
bear responsibility for the provision of data for evaluative purposes 
regarding social assistance, for example. In many cases, the data are 
fragmented or non-existent, which obviously hampers the design of new 
policies and programs. Alberta must meet its responsibility to fill such 
statistical gaps. 

Fourth, while metropolitan areas may be the logical data 
collection units in the province, they cannot afford the research and 
personnel necessary for the accumulation of necessary data. This is 
especially true of the smaller cities; if cities are forced to assume 
the responsibility, data would probably be available only from Edmonton 
and Calgary. Even those data would be by-products of different adminis- 
trative procedures. 

Fifth, improvement of the situation should be a provincial 
responsibility because of the confidential nature of the task. Provincial 
statistical agencies, such as the Alberta Bureau of Statistics, are 
subject to confidentiality safeguards. Not only could such agencies 
assist municipalities in the development of better municipal data and 


assist in the development of standardized municipal administrative forms, 
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but they could also guarantee the confidentiality necessary when linkage 
and dossier construction become possibilities. 

A second implication in the recommendations concerns cost: 
the financial and manpower requirements of some of the proposals are 
substantial. The necessary surveys may be prohibitively expensive. Planning 
and evaluation are critical before such expenses are approved. A first 
step must be a thorough evaluation of present potential and realignment 
of present resources to ensure wise spending. 

The need to coordinate resources and activities is fundamental 
to the task. The recommendations of this report in that area were made 
earlier by Ltihwick (Urban Canada: Problems and Prospects) and since 
the submission of this report, recommendations have been made by the 
Edmonton Urban Study Committee (An Urban Policy for Canada) and two 
reports of the Science Council of Canada (Cities for Tomorrow and Basic 
Research). 

In summary, this report recommends that a provincial Department 
of Research be established to fill the gap and develop links in the 
areas of information retrieval, management information systems, and social 
indicator and evaluative research. A central statistical agency, the 
Alberta Bureau of Statistics, has a critical role to play regarding 
the collection and use of (related) statistics. These vehicles, with 
participation by other provincial departments and relevant others, would 


carry us,satisfactorily down the read to the 21st Century. 
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PART II 


THE INVENTORY 


This section presents the administrative and survey information 
made available by participating federal, provincial and local government 
offices and selected non-government offices. The description of each 
agency's efforts with respect to collection and distribution of data is 
a function of replies to requests for information and/or personal visits 
to the agency. 

The information is orqanized by social indicator area, as outlined 
in the text of the report. In some cases, an agency collects and/or is 
responsible’ for more than one type of data or information. Such agencies 
are classified by major type of data or information activity. Where 
agencies collect data falling across several subject areas, they are 
placed in a separate section, "Other," Wherever possible, responses 
are organized by level of government, etc., within each social indicator 


area. 
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CLASSIFICATION 


INCOME 


Department of National Health and Welfare, Research and 
Statistics Division 

Office of the Provincial Treasurer 

Estate Tax Rebate Office, Treasury Department, Province 
of Alberta 

Alberta Department of Agriculture, Economics Division 

Department of Social Development, Province of Alberta 

Department of Social Services, City of Calgary 

Camrose and District Social Services 

Soctat Service, Department, City of Edmonton 

Edmonton Social Planning Council 

Social Services Department, City of Lethbridge 

Preventive Social Services, City of Lethbridge 

Lethbridge Community Chest 


ASSETS 


HOUSING 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 

Alberta Housing Corporation 

Office of the Assessor and Tax Collector, City of Edmonton 
Edmonton Housing Association 

Building Owners and Managers Association of Edmonton 
Edmontan Housing Authority 

Calgary Housing Authority 


SAVINGS 


The Canadian Bankers' Association 
Cooperative Activities, Credit Union Branch, Department of 


Industry and Tourism, Government of the Province of Alberta 


Credit Union Federation of Alberta, Limited 

Credit Unions 

Dun and Bradstreet of Canada, Ltd. 

Creditel of Canada, Limited 

Credit Bureaus of Edmonton, Limited 

Calgary and Edmonton Lenders' Exchanges 

Union Center Savings and Credit Unions Limited (Edmonton and 
Calgary) 


INSURANCE 


Office of the Superintendent of Insurance, Department of the 
Provincial Secretary, Province of Alberta 


Cle 


Bree, 
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BASIC SERVICES 


HEALTH 


Department of National Health and Welfare, Alberta Region 
Medical Services Branch 

Alberta Health Care Insurance Commission 

Alberta Blue Cross Plan 

Department of Health, Province of Alberta 

Division of Vital Statistics 

Division of Local Health Services 

Division of Tuberculosis Control 

Division of Mental Health 

Division of Industrial Health Services 

Division of Social Hygiene 

Division of Medical Services 

Division of Epidemiology 

City of Calgary Health Department 

Board of Health, City of Edmonton 


NEIGHBORHOOD AMENITIES 


Alberta Government Telephones 

Parks and Recreation Department, City of Calgary 

Parks and Recreation Department, City of Edmonton 
Department of Parks and Recreation, City of Lethbridge 


PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION 


Department of Highways and Transport, Province of Alberta 
Calgary Transit, System 


LEGAL SERVICES 


Department of the Attorney General, Government of the Province 
of Alberta 

Alberta Legal Aid Society 

John Howard Society of Alberta 


MOBILITY AND EDUCATION 


Canada Manpower Centre: Department of Manpower and Immigration 
Department of Labor, Province of Alberta 

Department of Education, Province of Alberta 

Edmonton Public School Board 

Calgary School Board 


Gl. 


GZ. 
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POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 


STATUS AND SATISFACTION 


OTHER AGENCIES 
NOT CLASSIFIED 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics (Statistics Canada) 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, Govern- 
ment of Canada 

Department of Veterans Affairs, Governemnt of Canada 

Alberta Bureau of Statistics 

Provincial Secretary, Province of Alberta 

Research Branch, Department of Youth, Province of Alberta 

Conservation and Utilization Committee, Province of Alberta 

Department of Lands and Forests,Province of Alberta 

Population Research Laboratory, Department of Sociology, 
University of Alberta 


INDUSTRY AND TOURISM 


Department of Industry and Tourism, Government of Canada 

Industrial Devetomment ,Branch, Department of Industry and 
Tourism, Province of Alberta 

Industrial Development Department, City of Calgary 

Industrial Development Department, City of Edmonton 


URBAN COORDINATING AGENCIES 


Alberta Municipalities Association 
Local Authorities Board 


THE CITIES OF ALBERTA 


The City of Camrose 

The City of Drumheller 

The City of Grande Prairie 
The City of Lethbridge 

The City of Lloydminster 
The City of Medicine Hat 
The City of Red Deer 

The City of Wetaskiwin 


PLANNING ORGANIZATIONS 


Department of Municipal Affairs, Province of Alberta 
Battle River Regional Planning Commission 
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Calgary Regional Planning Commission 
Edmonton Regional Planning Commission 
Medicine Hat Regional Planning Commission 
Old Man River Regional Planning Commission 
Peace River Regional Planning Commission 
Red Deer Regional Planning Commission 
Planning Department, City of Calgary 
Planning Department, City of Edmonton 
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A. INCOME 
This section covers agencies which have data primarily on 
income or which provide services according to income level. All social 


service offices are covered here. 


Department of National Health and Welfare - Research and Statistics Division 


This department collects data on both national and regional 
bases, with respect to income, social mobility and education. For income 
data, it maintains computer outputs relating to contributors to the 
Canada and Quebec pension plans (and to some non-contributors) for the 
years 1966 to 1968 inclusive, providing information by income level, 
sex, marital status, contributory status, age and province. Data are 
collected for a few major cities. 

The department also collects statistics on the incomes of 
recipients of the Guaranteed Income Supplement for the years 1966 to 
1969 inclusive, obtained from a sample of recipients taken by the regional 
office and forwarded annually to the directorate. In Alberta, a five 
per cent sample of applications is taken, randomized by application 
number and included in a national sample which is processed by computer 
and tabulated in Ottawa. 

Some information regarding stability of income could be obtained 
from a study of trends over the four-year period. Only recently have 
the data for the Canada Pension Plan from 1969 become available and 
nothing is available on perspectives on income lines. Data on social 
mobility are collected for recipients of family allowances and Old 
Age Security Pensions. 

The regional office in Edmonton is reponsible for administering 


federal programs acting as instruments of federal income security policies. 
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It makes account each month of the total number of new applicants 

in the province and recipients taken off benefits, to update the 

number of recipients of the following benefits: Family Allowances, Family 
Systems, Youth Allowances, Old Age Security Pensions and Guaranteed 
Income Supplements. Additional information is recorded, including inter- 
provincial transfers, number of deaths, number of births and number 

of children per family where pertinent. 

Data collected locally consist of such items as the number of 
children or pensioners in Payatbe amounts of monthly payments, the 
number of pensioners receiving a Guaranteed Income Supplement, etc. 

The Research and Statistics Directorate in Ottawa obtains considerably 
more data from samplings which are released in published reports. 

The Edmonton Regional Office has records for Alberta of all 
persons receiving. an Old Age Security Pension and all children for 
whom Fanily Allowances or Youth Allowances are paid. Each month, the 
following approximate numbers of applications are handled by this 
office: 2,500 for Family Allowances or Family Assistance; 4,000 for 
Youth Allowance; 800 for Old Age Security Pensions;and 200 for the 
Guaranteed Annual Income Supplement. Each year, the following 
approximate numbers of applications and reapplications are handled: 
58,000 reapplications for the Guaranteed Income Supplement in January; 
53,000 applications for Youth Allowance in September. 

The majority of the data are gathered manually, primarily 
from addressograph transcripts. The exception is the Youth Allowance 
Program, where punched cards are used. Data maintenance and storage 
are handled manually and most published information takes the form of 


monthly statistical reports. Data are identified geographically, using a 
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number system unique to each province. Areas within the province are 
not identified individually. The processing of data received is governed 
by federal law, both external and internal directives. 

All information received in the administration of the legislation 
is privileged and can be revealed only under the conditions provided in 
the leglislation. Thus, no individual information can be obtained 
concerning recipients of Family Allowances, Youth Allowances or Old Age 
Security Pensions. General information about payments could be made 
available. 

Persons interested in further information about this area 
should refer to the Quarterly Statistical Bulletin and the Yearly 
Statistical Bulletins of the Department of National Health and Welfare. 
These publications originate in the Ottawa office (Statistics Division) 


and contain pertinent tabulations. 


Office of the Provincial Treasurer 

This department is primarily a secondary user, utilizing data 
passed on from other departments and agencies, evaluating rather than 
establishing data sets and incorporating such information into its 
decision-making. An example is the role of the office in developing 
the provincial budget. 

The data used by the office are primarily departmental 
operational statistics gathered from various provincial departmental 
reports. Statistics on the economy of Alberta are gathered from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (Statistics Canada), the federal Department 
of Finance, and the Alberta Bureau of Statistics. Financial statistics 


from municipal governments are gleaned from regular publications, 
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annual reports and submissions to other provincial agencies. 

Volumes of data handled on a daily, weekly or monthly basis 
are minimal. The office tends to use varied information types rather 
than to follow exact series. Municipal, provincial and national sources 
of data are utilized. 

There is no file system for data maintenance and storage as 
such in this department, which relies heavily on manual documents. The 
exception is the formats continued for various perennial functions, 
except for the budget form I-V, used as supplemental budget information 
for ministers after estimates have been prepared. The budget form uses 
text rather than actual data. 

There is little interest in geographical identification; the 
method of organization is by government organization. The processing 
of these data is by administrative directive, internally through the 
Minister or Deputy Minister of the department involved. 

The data are confidential and availability is extremely 
limited, with only estimates going to the legislature. 


No sample data are collected. 


Estate Tax Rebate Office - Treasury Department, Province of Alberta 


In taxable estates of deceased persons domiciled in Alberta 
or domiciled elsewhere in Canada but resident in Alberta for a total of 
at least 183 days in each of the three years immediately preceding 
death, data consist of particulars and assessed fair market value at 
death of all classes of property deemed to pass on death under federal 
state tax 1958, C.29, as amended. The data available are drawn from 


Estate Tax Return Form ET60 and the Situs Chart. Data appear as exhibits 
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to the applicant's affidavit in support of the applications by executor 
or successor for estate tax rebate made to the office in the form 
prescribed by regulations under the act. The exhibits consist of copies 
of documents mentioned above. 

In taxable estates of deceased persons domiciled in Alberta 
but having property in Saskatchewan, an additional state tax rebate with 
respect to tax applicable to the Saskatchewan property is paid upon 
application to the Alberta office under a reciprocal agreement between 
the governments of Alberta and Saskatchewan, and regulations thereunder. 
Data appear in a schedule to the application setting forth particulars 
in assessed fair market value at death of the Saskatchewan property, 
with copies of all material filed with the original application for an 
estate tax rebate relating to Alberta property 

The amount of data handled by this office varies,with an 
average occurence of forty estates per month under the Estate Tax 
Rebate Act. The estimated volume for additional rebates under the 
Estate Tax Rebate Reciprocal Arrangements Act is probably between 
12 and 15 per year. 

Data are recorded on manual documents. The forms most 
commonly used are Form 1, Form 2 (short executive), Form 5 (short 
application of executive). Forms are used on application for estate 
tax rebate, which must be made to the administrator within 90 days 
after the tax is assessed. Forms have been in use since the legislation 
came into effect, on April 1, 1967. Interested readers are referred 
to the provincial Estate Tax Rebate Act and Regulations with Explanatory 
Notes for the various forms utilized. 


A manual filing system is employed, indexed by name and address 
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of the deceased person, consecutively numbered when all material in 
Support of application is received. 

Particulars of assets are geographically identified according 
to the Situs rules set forth in the federal Estate Tax Act. The Estate 
Tax Guide and the Situs Chart explain the system. This department has 
little interest in geographic location per se. 

The processing of data is required by law, spelled out in the 
Estate Tax Rebate Act and Regulations. Data are confidential and the 
identification of data to individually named estates is a permitted. 
Unidentified data could be made available with adequate safeguards. 

No sampling techniques are employed. However, it should be 
noted that data are not available for non-taxable estates (either an 
estate assessed at $50,000 or less or an estate of any amount passing 
outright to a surviving spouse), or for non-eligible estates, even where 
all of the assets are situation in Alberta at the time of death. 

Similar data are maintained by federal district taxation offices 
in Edmonton and Calgary. 

It should be noted that the Administrator of the Estate Tax 
Rebate Act offers estate planning advice relating to the Act to 
members of the legal and accounting professions, law students, trust 
officers and interested groups. Again, data are specific and 


highly technical. 


Alberta Department of Agriculture - Economics Division 


The Statistics Branch of this department (now known as the 
Marketing and Statistics Branch) is the main statistics collecting and 


dissemination agency. The Economics Division handles virtually all 
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published statistical data on Alberta and Canadian agriculture. Some 
United States agricultural statistics, particularly those of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and some world agricultural statistical 
data, especially from the food and agricultural organizations of the 
United Nations, are received and kept on file. 

The Marketing and Statistics Branch conducts two small surveys, 
the Economics Branch conducts surveys on special projects, and the Farm 
Management Production Research Branch collects and compiles data from 
individual farms. The Systems Design and Data Analysis Branch provide 
computing and systems assistance to these and other divisions of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The volume of data received by this division makes it 
extremely difficult to categorize them according to frequency, although 
they originate mainly from the sources indicated above. 

Data are recorded manually on punched cards. Documents in 
the division library are catalogued according to the Library of Congress 
system. In other storage areas, numerical or alphabetical systems are 
used. 

Most data within Alberta are geographically identified by 
municipal subdivision, census division, agricultural reporting area, or 
agricultural region. Some data are identified by proximity to major 

while any data referring to an individual farm are denoted by 
land location: section, township and range. The division is experimenting 
with SYMAP and the grid designations (latitude and longitude). 

The processing of data is required by administrative directive 
and only a small portion of the data collected is confidential. This 


applies especially to data on individual farms and some data received 
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from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics (Statistics Canada). 

The Resource Economics Branch often conducts surveys, some ona 
sample basis. Many of the surveys conducted by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics (Statistics Canada) are done on a 100 per cent sample basis 
where possible. Where this is not feasible, the surveys are conducted 
by "approved statistical techniques." Raw data in these cases are 
compiled on Brown Line columnar pads from returned questionnaires. 
Summations and weighted averages of the data are forwarded to the Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics (Statistics Canada). 


Department of Social Development, Province of Alberta * 


Information collected by this department relates only to 
individuals and family units in receipt of Public Assistance under the 
Social Allowance Program. The following information is available: 
income (amount and type), assets (liquid and housing) and basic needs. 
The statistical data handled by this department relate to individual 
cases. The following information is collected : identification numbers; 
initial opening, closing and reopening dates;supervising office handling 
case; type of case; amount of deficit; amount of income; social insurance 
number (in some cases); name of applicant; Christian name of spouse. 

The number of transactions relating to the public assistance cases 
involved in updating the Statistical Master Record varies from 10,000 
to 12,000 documents per month. 

Data collected are recorded on magnetic tape after being coded and 


keypunched on cards. The coding sheet is also used to record data on 


“The Department of Social Development has been combined with the Department 
of Health, to form the Departmnent of Health and Social Development. 
Therefore, some of the information given here may no longer be accurate. 
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Child Welfare Wards. 

Magnetic tape and updated master printouts are used for file 
maintenance and storage. Data are identified by unique regional office 
boundary codes. 

The processing of data is required by law (Canada Assistance 
Plan Act) and administrative directive. The Canada Assistance Plan Act is 
federal government legislation providing for cost sharing of expenditures, 
and requiring the provincial government to submit statistical data. 

The individual case files revealing identities are confidential. 
but summaries or tables of information are not. All information is collected 
on a Social Allowance Population basis, rather than by sampling. With 
the use of the computer, the department feels that it can manipulate 
data to suit its needs. 

As a result of other Human Resources Resources Research Council - 
funded research , it is now possible to link the data files of the various 
regional offices in the province. It is interesting to note that when 
both the Calgary and Edmonton regional offices were contacted, they were 
unaware of such activity. When asked for certain tabulations, they 
were unable to provide them and argued that such data were not available. 
Closer questioning revealed that these agencies were not unwilling to 
reveal the data, but that they did not have the facilities to do so, and 
that the information was, to be best of their knowledge, not available 


elsewhere. 
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Vepartment of Social Services, City of Calgary 


The Department of Social Services is responsible for juvenile 
probation, the prosecution of juvenile offenders, the issuing of 
temporary public assistance, the provision of temporary institutional 
care for neglected children, the temporary holding of juvenile offenders, 
the provision of counselling services for youth and adults and a funding 
and planning service on a limited scale within the community. Statistical 
data are maintained in all these areas, including the Advice, Information 
and Direction Centre. All services are provided for the municipality of 
Calgary. 

The volume of cases handled by the department varies from a 
high of 500 per day to a low of approximately 100 per day. The department 
switchboard, not including the Advice, Information and Direction Centre, 
handles over 1,000 calls daily on the average. 

Data are recorded by punch card and manual document. A number 
of divisions exist within the department, each with a different filing 
system. Data are coded geographically either by address or by social 
service area within the city. Processing of data, in the main, is 
required by administrative directive on the city, provincial and 
federal levels of government. Some data are confidential. Depending 
on intended use, permission can be obtained to make information available. 


No information is collected on a sample basis. 


Camrose and District Social Services 
The activities of this agency cover a wide area, but deal 
mostly with the “human element," and the only statistic involved is the 


number of members in various organizations and projects operated under 
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the auspices of the agency: the Golden Age Club for people over 60, 
the Solo €lub for single adults, the Day Care Center, the Family 
Counselling Service, the Family Life Education project, the Parent- 
Child kindergarten, etc. Information is filed on administrative 


directive and for information purposes. 


Social Service Department, City of Edmonton 


The statistical information collected includes case records 
and specific information on all clients who receive service. The amount 
and type of information differ, depending on the type and duration of 
service. Information is collected by all social service offices for 
the Edmonton City Area. The volume depends on the number of applications 
for service, ranging from approximately 10 to 100 per day. The total 
number of active cases fluctuates with the season, the employment 
situation, etc. 

Information is collected for all clients and no sampling: 
techniques are employed. The principal system of data collection is 
supplemented by case records detailing worker-client interation, 
account records dealing with the granting of financial assistance and 
card files for all clients. These three records are confidential and 
not available outside the department. 

Data are recorded manually by social workers and then punched 
on cards and fed into the City of Edmonton computer for processing. 

The department uses a computer system for data maintenance and storage, 
processing and retrieval. Geographical identification is by street 
address. 


The processing of data is required by internal administrative 
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directive. The data are confidential and limited in availability. 
Individual daté are never available, but grouped and other non-identifying 


retrieval methods will be possible when the system is fully operational. 


Edmonton Social Planning Council 


The Council has for some years maintained a Welfare Information 
Service, basically a telephone answering service providing information 
on request to individuals or groups and recording the type and disposition 
of each inquiry. In addition, it is involved with a variety of citizen 
planning groups, and data are accumulated for specific undertakings such 
as the Housing Registry, Employment Experiment, Women's Emergency Over- 
night Shelter, and the Fort Saskatchewan Gaol Program. 

A major source of data for the Council is the Total Social 
Programs Inventory, including government (all three levels), voluntary 
organizations, citizen groups and clubs concerned with health, welfare, 
recreation and continuing education. This information includes legis- 
lation, capacity, admission policies, restrictions, ages and qualifications 
of those served, costs and geographical areas. It is continuously 
acquired,and updated by telephone and an annual questionnaire. A 
community directory is printed annually. 

The Community Information and Referral Service (by telephone, 
letter or interview) is another source of data which processed over 
15,000 inquiries in 1970, an increase of 11.3 per cent over 1969 and 
over 12,000 after-hours inquiries from the Crisis Unit of the 
provincial Department of Social Development, an ‘#ncrease of 12.4 


per cent over 1969. 


The Council also publishes information booklets and lists, 
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such as Services in Edmonton for Senior Citizens, Services in Edmonton 
for Youth, and Service Clubs and Organizations. 

All of the above information is maintained on a card file, 
cross-indexed by program and agency or department. The information has 
been prepared for computer by the Welfare Information Service staff 
and personnel from the Department of Youth, providing a complete cross- 
index of social programs, with information about age groups, sex, 
geographic area and cost. Directories of current programs, (local, 
provincial and national) and manual records are also maintained, class- 
ified by organizational objectives, board membership, membership lists, 
etc. 

The processing and management of data are required and 
directed by organizational policy. No information is confidential and 
all documents are readily available. Client names are not requested 


and, if volunteered, are used only for follow-up. 


Social Service Department, City of Lethbridge 


Files are maintained on all social assistance applicants and 
monthly statistics are kept and forwarded to various departments, who 
retain the information. 

There is a high turnover rate, with an estimated forty 
families on assistance every month. The department assists only those 
people who have resided in the city for the past year. Applicants of 
less than a year's residence are a provincial responsibility. (It should 
be noted that the application forms for assistance from the City of 
Lethbridge are similar to the provincial application forms, and meet 


their requirements. ) 
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Applications are retained for a period of seven years, filed 
alphabetically. The only system of geographical identification is by 
address, and all documents refer to city residents only. 

Files are confidential as far as individuals are concerned. 
However, statistics about number of cases, types of persons, ages, 


education, etc., are available. 


The Preventive Social Services Act, as it pertains to the City 
of Lethbridge, results in a series of funded projects which are the 
responsibility of this department: 

Family Life Education and Family Counselling. This service is 
administered by the Lethbridge Family Services and alphabetical files are 
kept on all clientele on an annual basis. This service, for residents 
of Lethbridge only, results from an administrative directive and for the 
most part the information gathered is confidential. 

Homemaker Service. This service is performed by the Lethbridge 
Family Services on behalf of the Director of Preventive Social Services, 
and funded by the United Appeal, the provincial government . and the City 
of Lethbridge. The forms are filed manually in alphabetical order. The 
service is for Lethbridge residents only, and results from an adminis- 
raties directive. Information is not confidential. 

Headstart. This project is for locally-resident five-year-olds, 
socially disadvantaged because of one-parent families, language problems 
or anti-social behavior. Data are filed manually in alphabetical order. 
Children attend the program five days a week. The program operates 
internally under an administrative directive, but children are processed 


through the Alberta Guidance Clinic and files are confidential. 
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Handicapped Children. This Headstart program for handicapped 
children between three and five is operated primarily to prepare these 
children for entrance into the Dorothy Gooder School for the Handicapped, 
and operates five half-days a week. It is intended primarily for 
children whose parents are local residents. 

Files are recorded manually and the program is conducted by 
internal administrative directive. Information is confidential. 

Golden Mile Drop-In Center. This project is operated five days a 
week on the main floor of a church,for the enrichment of the lives of 
senior citizens or other lonely or handicapped persons. No data are 
recorded other than the registration book signed by all those visiting 


the center. Nothing in the project could be termed confidential. 


Lethbridge Community Chest 


The one full-time employee and one part-time employee of this 
agency limit its data-collection capability to routine clerical and 
administrative duties. It maintains a list of businesses in Lethbridge 
with numbers of employees and numbers who contributed to the Community 
Chest. A statistical report listing businesses with 80 or more employees 
is sent to the Community Funds Council of Canada. Donations from special 
names and totals from the restriéted house-to=house canvas are provided. 
In Ottawa, these data are merged with data from other United Appeal 


reports and a schedule prepared showing relative standings. 
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B. ASSETS 
Bl. HOUSING 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


CMHC is primarily a lending agency and the information collected 
originates on forms completed by segments of the public in connection 
with the lending function of the agency, and on the initiating forms 
extracted and compiled by the head office in Ottawa: the application for 
rental loan filled out for those who want to build a building for rental 
purposes; the application for a loan for existing housing ; the application 
for a loan for new construction; and the application to assume a mortgage 
(a builder's loan). As the information is collected, it is tabulated in 
Ottawa and published in monthly reports. 

Four CMHC offices are located in Alberta: full branch offices 
in Edmonton and Calgary and loan offices in Red Deer and Lethbridge. 

Data are maintained on the application forms, which are 
forwarded to Ottawa, where they are coded and punched for machine pro- 
cessing. Geographical identification is by loan office. 

The bulk of the information collected is initiated by 
administrative directive, and only the portion involving the names of 
applicants and details of investigations is confidential to limit its 
availability. 


No sample data are collected. 


Alberta Housing Corporation 


This group collects-an array of administrative data, most of 
which is used for annual reports. Six major sources of information are 


available to and from the Alberta Housing Corporation: 
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Surveying for Public Housing is interested in the rates of 
family formation, income and certain details with respect to accommodation. 
Individual municipalities are responsible for the collection of such 
data and the Corporation surveys approximately 25 municipalities each 
year. 

No filing system has been developed for the maintenance and 
storage of these data. Information from survey forms is transferred to 
a breakdown sheet and subsequently used in a report. The data are 
geographically identified by municipality. Processing of data is required 
by internal directive and data are confidential until the board of 
directors approves the report. 

Random sampling is carried out within incornorated municipal 
boundaries. 

The Apartment Vacancy Survey is interested in determining 
vacancy rates, types of units and other related data. Data are collected 
quarterly throughout the province with the exception of Edmonton, 

Calgary, Lethbridge and Red Deer. (These cities are surveyed by Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, which informs AHC of the computed 
results, then combined with the results from the other municipalities 
to give a complete survey for the province) 

The data are recorded on the survey forms,used for one year 
and the information filed in a simple ‘card system. Data are collected 
again by municipality. Collection of data is required by internal 
directive and the data are not confidential. 

The Building Permit Report of Alberta is interested primarily 
in data on lots, owners, contractors and the types and values of 


buildings under construction in the province, by municipality. These 
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data are collected monthly and cover the province. The data are collected 
on forms and used for one year, the essential information being recorded 
on cards. They are collected by geographical zone and incorporated 
municipality. Collection is required by internal directive and data are 
not confidential. 

The Land Sales Analysis collects data on parcel size, sales 
price, and description of lot from the Land Titles Office. Data are 
collected continuously and cover the province. 

Infarmation is used for one year and a card system is utilized 
for the storage of data,which are geographically identified by municipal 
name or number. 

The Inventory of Residential Land Availability covers a wide 
range in determining the number of serviced municipal and privately-owned 
lots, unserviced municipal and privately owned lots, unsubdivided acreage 
within incorporated boundaries and trailer parks. Data are collected 
bi-annually for the entire province and geographically identified by 
municipality. The survey forms are used every six months and the data 
recorded ¢n charts 

Housing statistics in qeneral are collected and documented 
with data compiled from the Alberta Bureau of Statistics, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics (Statistics Canada) and the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation on a monthly basis. Technical data are applied to 
the building industry, covering building materials and construction 
techniques as required. 

Its wide-ranging activities require the Corporation to contact 
a series of agencies. Its primary sources of information are the 


provincial Planning Department, the Alberta Bureau of Statistics, and 
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the Dominion Bureau of Statistics (Statistics Canada). 

It was mentioned that data are collected by municipal area, 
using town plans from the Department of Municipal Affairs. (It is 
interesting to note that the Corporation has still not been able to locate 
an overall municipal boundaries plan for Alberta.) For example, if the 
subject were public housing in Vermilion, information would be plotted 
on the compiled town plan supplied by the provincial Planning Department. 

A separate note should be made of the extensiveness of data 
available. The Public Housing Survey covers approximately 26 municipalities 
at roughly 500 interviews each. The Apartment Vacancy Survey includes 
140 cards brought up to date every three months, with 26 municipalities 
being surveyed. The Building Permit Study refers to all incorporated 
municipalities and is brought up to date on a monthly basis directly from 
the Alberta Bureau of Statistics. The Land Sales Analysis includes 
approximately 4,000 cards covering all incorporated municipalities. 
and is updated daily. The Residential Land Availability Study is based 
on information gathered from all incorporated towns, villages and cities. 

It is essential to note that the data here are not only 
wide-ranging but that they constitute the fundamentals of an informatian 


system. 


Office of the Assessor and Tax Collector, City of Edmonton 


This office handles the collection of information relating to 
the physical inventory on land improvements and businesses,and certain 
economic data affecting their value. The volume varies, but the geograph- 
ical area covered is the City of Edmonton. Manual documents are used 


and the data are filed on cards by property address and tax roll number. 
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The collection of this data is primarily an external legal 
requirement. The information covered is reasonably confidential , 


which limits its availability. No survey data are collected. 


Edmonton Housing Association 

This organization is included not because of the data it 
collects (it collects none), but because of the integrative nature of 
its activities. Its objectives are (a) to associate its membership with 
the membership of the Edmonton Rental Accommodation Association for 
mutual advantage and cooperation to the ultimate advantage of citizens 
seeking housing.; (b) to improve the quality and character of housing 
for the people of Edmonton and district; (c) to develop and establish 
standards of practice for the housing industry; (d) to exchange experience 
and information among those in the housing industry; (e) to represent 
its members on matters of national, provincial and local policy and 
legislation. 

The organization depends heavily on the research efforts of 
groups such as the Alberta Housing Corporation and Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation. It is specifically the type of agency that 


would benefit by the integration of such data collection efforts. 


Building Owners and Managers Association of Edmonton 


This organization has data on office buildings in the downtown 


area only. The information is readily available for research purposes. 


« Edmonton Housing Authority 


The purpose of the Authority is to provide public housing in 
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Edmonton to people who require it. Information comes from five 

sources: the Community Housing Needs Survey, the Interviewer's form, 
the Application for Accommodation (and the accompanying inspector 's 
report), the Summary Sheet and the Summary of Tenant Characteristics. 
Presently, the Authority has more than 2,100 completed survey forms for 
public housing. It also has more than 700 applications, which give more 
detailed information regarding income, type of housing, etc. The Authority 
is interested in monthly statistics on numbers of applications through 
public housing, and in breakdowns on bedroom counts and other features 
of interest in respect to federal law. Most of this information is used 
only for administrative purposes. 

The Authority receives approximately 120 applications per month 
from all over the City of Edmonton, primarily from the lower income 
sections, and a limited number of applications from surrounding communities. 
Currently, the Authority is changing its application procedure, collecting 
basically the same data in a more subjective manner, with the feeling 
that this will help make a better selection of tenants. 

The data collected are recorded in a card catalogue in alpha- 
betical order. Only information of importance to the Authority is recorded: 
name of application, number of bedrooms needed, date of application, and 
how vital the need. No provision is made for geographical identification. 
Data on geographical identification or location are available through 
the address on the application. The Authority has no interest in these 
addresses since the majority of its applications come from within the 
City. 

The information collected on these forms is confidential, 


especially on the forms which include names and addresses. For study 
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purposes, the Board will release information so long as the privacy of 
individuals is assured. General reports, summaries of applications and 
summaries of tenants are less confidential. 

Processing the data is required by administrative directive 
from the housing board, and results from the directives from the partner- 
ship (the three levels of government which participate in public housing.) 

To date, the Authority has not taken samples, but, as the 
volume of work increases and it becomes desirable to establish a more 


effective needs test, a sampling technique will probably be used. 


Calgary Housing Authority 
The work of the Calgary Housing Authority parallels that of the 


Edmonton Housing Authority. It is also interested in the provision of 
public housing, with rents being a function of income. 

Application forms and inspection reports are never destroyed. 

The information is collected by office personnel, with the inspection 
report being completed as soon as possible after the application is 
received. Currently the office receives approximately 30 applications 
per week from the City of Calgary proper, half for family accommodation 
(three- and four- bedroom units), half for bachelor accommodation. 

The information sheets are stored manually. Successful applicants 
are filed separately by address. Geographical identification is by address. 
As with the Edmonton Housing Authority, data are collected by internal 
and external directives, a function of the agreement among the three 
levels of government. Data on credit standing of applicants , and their 
past employment and mobility records, are also collected, although this 


information is not required by the partnership. 
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Data are confidential but can be released if individuals are 
not identified. The Authority collects no sample data: this is the 
function of an Urban Renewal Office of the City of Calgary. A similar 
function is carried out by the Edmonton Community Housing Organization 


in the City of Edmonton. 
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B2. SAVINGS 
The Canadian Banker's Association 
As might be expected, the Association was of little assistance 
other than in pointing out that it does have information on personal 
savings, but that such information is restricted to chartered banks. 
The basis for the Association's reports and the information it provides 


comes from the local banks. 


Cooperative Activities, Credit Union Branch, Department of Industry and 


Tourism, Government of the Province of Alberta 

The collection of statistical data from credit unions is done 
by this branch, which requires each credit union to maintain a "loan 
register" to be examined annually by the credit union examiners and from 
which it would be possible to determine the purpose of particular loans. 
However, the branch does not compile its statistics on that basis, but 
on monthly reports from each credit union and a general operation and 
balance sheet information system. No detailed information on credit 
ratings and credit purchasing is involved. 

The data received monthly from each credit union are compiled 
on consolidated balance sheets. Information on assets, liabilities, 
number of credit unions and information on the Credit Union Federation 
of Alberta Limited is included in such sheets. The compilation for the 
area of the province south from Red Deer is done in the Calgary office 
and that for the area north of Red Deer by the Edmonton office. The 
two sets of data are combined in the Edmonton office. Information on 


assets, liabilities, etc., is also available for the Calgary or Edmonton 


office regions. 
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There are at present some 248 reporting credit unions in the 
province. The data obtained are manually recorded on conventional 
ledger sheets. The monthly reports are filed alphabetically. Similarly, 
data compiled are filed and identified alphabetically by credit union. 
Processing of data is required by external administrative 
directive. The individual credit union data are considered to be 
confidential, but the compilation of aggregate statistics is public 


information. No sampling is done. 


Credit Union Federation of Alberta Limited 

The Federation is an organization that serves, and provides 
a coordinating agency for, provincial credit unions and cooperatives. 
In this respect, it is slightly like the head office of a bank. It 
does not directly deal with individual persons, but only with the credit 
union or cooperative as an organization. The services it provides to 
the credit unions consist primarily of investment facilities, a clearing 
system for the handling of negotiable orders, money order systems, 
financial advice, guidance and pickup and delivery of currency. In 
addition, it maintains the full range of education, advertising and 
promotional services, a collection department and a supplies and printing 
department. 

The data accumulated primarily concern the number of credit 
unions, the number of credit union members and financial statistics 
on credit unions. The work is done in cooperation with the government 
(see preceding section). In addition, data regarding the dollars loaned 
by the Federation, the number of items cleared and the dollar value 


clearance are also tabulated. The Federation is beginning to accumulat 
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personal data on the education and background of credit union managers 
in the province. This will become the basis for educational programs 


to upgrade management in the province. 


Credit Unions 

There are two types of "credit reporting agencies." The 
agencies known as "credit bureaus" are organized and franchised under 
the National Trade Association as the Associated. Credit Bureaus of Canaada, 
with a main office in Toronto. Individual paying habits, but not personal 
habits and characteristics except for known criminal activities, are 
recorded. The credit bureaus maintain permanent files on credit 
habits and are frequently called "file agencies." 

The other type of credit reporting agency is frequently called 
an "investigative agency," because it is more concerned with recording 
personal habits, with particular reference to character. Investigative 
agencies invariably employ people to make personal contact with the 
neighbors of an applicant in an attempt to secure an insight into his 
personal habits. Investigative agency reports are requested only by 


insurance companies, bonding companies, etc. 


Dun and Bradstreet of Canada, Ltd. 

Dun & Bradstreet is a national and international organization 
for the collection, analysis and dissemination of impartial credit 
information and other business facts. It was established in New York 
in 1841, and today maintains 153 offices in Canada and the United States, 
with offices and correspondents in principal cities around the Western 


world. 
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Subscribers use the facilities of Dun & Bradstreet for the 
promotion of sales and the protection of capital. The company's 
activities fall into various divisions, the objective of each being the 
investigation, preparation, analyzing and editing of information cone- 
cerning some particular aspect of commercial and industrial life to assist 
in a more orderly flow of business. The departments operat? in the 
following broad areas: economics, marketing, sales, credit, finance 
and research. 

The interest is in methods of credit reporting. There are 
three main sources of information. The first is the Reference Books, 
which list manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers in the United States 
and Canada. (A special reference book is published separately for 
Canada.) Names are identified by capital and credit ratings and by the 
four-digit standard industrial classification code (SIC), which classifies 
businesses precisely as to function and products. With each name is a 
credit report, available to prospective creditors at Dun & Bradstreet 
branch offices. Reports are prepared each year on the commercial 
names listed in the Reference Books and on non-commerci.al names 
consisting principally of concerns rendering services only, or on 
individuals who are not engaged in business for themselves, but who 
seek some form of personal credit. 

The second source of information is the company reporter, 
who interviews businessmen, discusses financial conditions and sales 
trends, observes merchandising methods, stock, location and competition, 
and calls on local sources of information, including banks. 

The third source is local reporters who provide credit 


information from the records of creditors of the businessmen concerned. 
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Court house records from all over the country are used to 
acquire information on suits, liens, chattel mortgages, writs, judgements, 
bankruptcies and real estate transfers. 

Original reports are typed, and information about marketing 
taken from these forms and placed on three by five filing cards. Data 
for all of Canada is stored in a data bank in Toronto. A numbering 
system for identification of businesses is called the Data Universal 
Numbering System or DUNS. Account numbers are assigned to commercial 
business establishments and a master file kept up to date. Data are 


confidential and available only to subscribers. 


Creditel of Canada, Limited 

Creditel of Canada is concerned only with commercial trans- 
actions between corporations, partnerships or sole proprietorships, 
and not with preparing or storing credit reports for individuals buying 
Or borrowing in the consumer market. Creditel is affiliated with the 
Canadian Credit Men's Association Limited, an association of manufacturers, 
distributors, wholesalers, contractors, service organizations and financial 
institutions, covering all districts. Its purpose is to help its 
members expedite shipments at maximum profits through the exchange of 
ledger and other information, to facilitate prompt collection of outstanding 
accounts, to help obtain legislation which fosters good business growth 
and to aid in the exposing of fraudulent operators. It operates from 
coast to coast in Canada with major offices in all cities, and has wide 
affiliations. 

Information request forms are mailed daily to each member, 


listing names and addresses of businesses being investigated by members. 
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Businesses on which there is no file and those being brought up to date 
appear on the sheets. Reports over 90 days old are automatically 
re-investigated when new inquiries are made on an account. Each time a 
member provides a ledger experience on account, he automatically 
receives a copy of the new report, called a reciprocal report. This 


practice enables firms to keep their credit files up to date. 


Credit Bureau of Edmonton, Limited 

This office is a credit bureau or file agency operation. The 
credit bureau records the following information: personal identity, 
full name, age or date of birth (if known), marital status, name of 
Spouse, social insurance number, address, whether owning or renting 
property, occupation and name of employer. The information is supplied 
by the applicant to the credit granter and then transmitted to the credit 
bureau. 

An important section of the credit file is what is known as 
the "Trade Clearance" section, which lists all known credit transactions 
and credit inquiries received in chronological order. All such trade 
information is listed with the firm involved identified only by code 
number, unless the company reporting is not a subscriber to the credit 
bureau. 

Another section of the file records items of "public record," 
items of a derogatory nature and items of public record covering court 
judgements, chattel mortgages, change of name, bankruptcy proceedings, 
etc. Derogatory items include accounts placed with the collection depart- 
ment of the Bureau for collection,and criminal activities. 


The Credit Bureau relies on subscribing members for information. 
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The majority of major credit granters automatically supply the Bureau 
with information on delinquent accounts and those companies operating on 
computers will frequently supply copies of printouts. Firms unable to 
supply the Bureau with this type of data are required, under the terms 
of their contracts with the Bureau, to supply on request information 
about accounts. 

The Credit Bureau of Edmonton supplies approximately 21,000 
credit reports per month. A staff of 46 and 40 telephone lines are 
required to handle the businesss Approximately 340,000 files are main- 
tained, alphabetically. In addition to all inquiries, 40,000 other 
items are recorded monthly on credit files. They include derogatory 
items, items of public record, trade clearances and newspaper clippings. 

The area covered by the Credit Bureau of Edmonton stretches 
from the British Columbiaborder on the west to Vegreville on the 
east, Leduc to the south and Whitecourt to the north. 

Compilation and processing of data are required by the 
necessity for maintaining accurate credit data in the environment of 
present day business life. Information is confidential and every 
effort is made to insure this confidentiality--only subscribing. members 
have access to information. Non-members have access only if they 
can provide a bona fide reason for the request, and all such request 
must be made in person and a waiver signed. 

An individual may review his personal credit file if the 
request is made in person and if he provides proof of identity. 

On rare occasions specific sampling of files is done, usually 
for a specific purpose. The president of the Bureau remembers only one 


such instance in more than 20 years, in connection with a coast-to-coast 
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survey conducted by a trade association to gather information for 


inclusion in a brief to the federal government. 


Calgary and Edmonton Lender's Exchanges 


While the Credit Bureau is used by department stores and 
finance companies, the Lender's Exchanges are utilized by finance companies 
to determine the loans people already have before making further loans. 
Immediately on receipt of a request for a loan, pertinent information is 
transferred to the Lender's Exchange and kept permanently on file. 

Regulations govern the Exchange: 

First, no one person may have more than two and one-half loans 
(two loans of his own and endorsement for someone else on a third). 
Second, since inquiries are registered immediately, an inquiring company 
must check out all previous inquiries for two weeks previous, thereby 
preventing a borrower from obtaining four loans in a few days. Third, 
an office may not solicit customers for ten days after an inquiry by a 
competitor, and for sixty days on a competitor pay-out. 

Other Exchanges operate in Halifax, Quebec City, Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Windsor, Vancouver and Winnipeg. Any city, before an 
Exchange is organized, must have the approval of the Canadian Consumer 
Loan Association, normally governed by the number of loan offices in 
the city. Normally, 45 offices are required for a feasible operation. 

The records in the Exchange are open loans with finance 
companies governed by the Small Loan Act, thereby excluding conditional 
Sales and mortgages. The Exchange does not collect this information. 
The finance companies provide pertinent information about the borrower. 


The Edmonton Exchange handles an average of 225 daily inquiries in 
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in addition to the amalgamation of new loan cards. It serves Edmonton 
and the surrounding district. The Calgary Exchange performs the same 
services for Calgary and district. 

When a new loan has been granted, the card is typed to include 
full name, occupation, age, address, office which made the loan, security 
and date of the loan. The original is sent to the Exchange; the copy 
is retained by the lending office until the loan has been repaid, when the 
Exchange is instructed to remove the loan from its records. No credit 
yatings are recorded, byt they are easily obtained from the office which 
granted the loan. 

KARD-VEYER machines are used for data maintenance: filing is 
manual but cards are filed according to the Remington Rand Soundex 
System. No geographical identification is used in either office. 

Collection of data is not required by law. The Exchanges are 
designed as self-imposed controls by the finance companies themselves 
to prevent customer over-indebtedness and losses to the companies, and 
to improve the image of the finance field. 

All data collected are confidential and available only to 


exchange members, unless release is approved by the Board of Directors. 


Union Center Savings and Credit Union Limited (Edmonton and Calgary) 


Information was difficult to obtain from this source. The 
office collects statistics by comparing membership cards with respect 
to age, employment, etc, and making tabulations in connection with share 
accounts, loan accounts, checking accounts and term deposit cards. Data 
are available on loan applications and current indebtedness. Parameters 


regarding the loan which the member owes are also recorded on a ledger 
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card, which includes current balances. 


Information is confidential. Marginal tabulations other than 
those presented in annual reports will not be available until the system 


has been mechanized to some extent. 


B3. INSURANCE 
Office of the Superintendent of insurance,..Department of the Provincial 
Secretary, Province of Alberta 

This department, specifically in its Annual Report, reports 
premiums written for ali classes of insurance except life insurance 
(aside from indicating the gross totals of the office values of the 
contract). It also keeps licensing records of insurance agents and 
adjustors, and real estate agents and salesmen. Such lists may be used 
for determining turnover of licenses. 

The office receives applications from insurance agents, salesmen 
and adjustors, detailing personal information. Insurance companies provide 
information about their corporate structures, including charters, by-laws, 
and financial statements. They are required to file with the department 
after three months after the end of the calendar year. An annual state- 
ment from the department shows their financial affairs and the results 
of the year's operation, various exhibits of premiums written and claims 
paid. 

The mail to this department probably averages 150 items per 
day, the majority coming from Alberta, with perhaps one-tenth of it from 
associated offices in other parts of Canada, particularly Ontario and 
Quebec. 

Data are in the form of annual records. A numerical system 
is used for files on individual agents and companies, while other data 
such as license stubs are filed geographically, numerically and alpha- 
betically. The data are geographically identified by population centres 


or post offices. 


Processing of data is not required by law. However, Section 
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9 of the Alberta Insurance Act requires the Superintendent of Insurance 
to maintain a register of all licenses issued, a record of all securities 
deposited and a record of agents, brokers, inspectors and adjustors 
authorized. Section 20 requires him to prepare an annual report based 

on the annual statements filed by insurers. 

Personal information on applications or individual licenses 
is confidential as are the examination reports made by the department 
following the examination of insurance companies and required by Section 
19 of the Alberta Insurance Act. 

No information is collected on a sample basis. 

Contrary to "public opinion," this department does not store 
or have access to the application forms on life or disability insurance 
or pension plans. Under the Alberta Insurance Act, an insurer would 
be bound to disclose this information when the department is investigating 
an individual complaint or the underwriting practices of a suspect 
insurer. In the ordinary course of events, however, it does not have 


access to this information. 
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C. BASIC SERVICES 


CY. HEALTH 
Department of National Health and Welfare, Alberta Region Medical Service 
This office is primarily concerned with public health and treatment 
among the registered treaty Indian population of the province of Alberta. 
The information provided here should be related to the information obtained 
from the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, Indian 
Affairs Branch, presented later in the inventory. 
The purpose of the program is to assist registered treaty 
Indians in obtaining health services. It has four main activities: 
treatment services; public health services; involvement of Indians in the 


health care system; provision of physical facilities. 


a. Treatment Services 

The statistical information utilized here includes the registered 
treaty Indian population figures for the province, provided by other 
government departments. Names and registration numbers for all registered 
treaty Indians: who receive assistance in payment of premiums are filed 
with the Alberta Health Care Insurance Commission. 

These statistics cover the province. Approximately 500 changes 
in Medicare registrations are processed every month to keep the data 
up to date. Data are recorded on manual documents supplied by the Alberta 
Health Care reeirance Commission. The registered treaty Indian population 
listing is a manual document supplied by the Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development and is used continuously in determining 


the need for treatment services. 


‘Yes 


There is no mechanized system of data processing. Data are 
maintained in books or binders, alphabetically or numerically, and 
geographically identified by Indian band location. 

The processing of Medicare registration is required by law. 
Population figures are maintained for administrative purposes. Data 


are not confidential. 


b. Public Health Services 

Statistics on registered treaty Indians are collected by this 
office and provide the following information: number of live births, 
number of still births, number of infant deaths, number of maternal deaths, 
number of adult deaths and causes, number and percentage of population 
immunized; number of students medically screened, diseases (type and 
number affected), number of water supplies tested, number of homes and 
establishments inspected to meet health standards and number of chronic 
diseases resulting from poor nutrition. Data are collected for the whole 
province from 17 field nursing units.and the volume varies. 

The data are collected on manual documents which record health 
services performed. Communicable diseases are recorded and reported 
On a form supplied by the Department of Health and Social Development 
of the province. The records are kept in books and filed according to 
disease or service performed. Persons are geographically identified by 
Indian band location. 

The reports from nurses are required by internal directive, 
while communicable disease reporting is required by law. Statistics 
pertaining to deaths and communicable diseases are confidential and 


their availability is limited. 
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c. Involvement of Indians in the Health Care System 
No formal records are kept for this activity except for those 
necessary for budgetary control. Agreements are made with Indian bands 
to encourage them to accept the responsibility for administration of 


certain aspects of the health care system. 


d. Provision of Physical Facilities 
Again, no formal statistics are collected. Information is 


tabulated only for the purpose of budgetary control. 


Alberta Health Care Insurance Commission. 

This agency has information on the levels of income and health 
care. The following discussion is based on an analysis of the approximately 
200 different forms used in the total operation of the Commission. 

Information on the income of the registrant, although limited, 
is documented with respect to residents who qualify for the subsidy. 
Subsidies are granted to those who have no taxable income or whose taxable 
income is $1,000 or less for a family, $500 or less for a single person. 
The records do not carry income data for any resident who does not 
qualify for the subsidy. 

Statistical data are limited to counts and distribution of 
registration by family size and premium collection method (group or 
individual). This information is compiled monthly for residents of Alberta 
registered with the Alberta Health Care Insurance Plan. A subsidy 
application form is completed annually and stored on microfilm. The 
data analyzed are stored on magnetic tape. Data are geographically 


identified by town, village, city or any combination of locations. 
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The processing of these data is required by law. Information 
is confidential and available in statistical form only, primarily in an 
annual report. 

Another type of statistic available from this agency is the 
payments to practitioners, accumulated and published in tables in the 
Annual Report. Reporting periods are either the calendar year or the 
Health Care Insurance Commission Benefit Period (July 1 to June 30). 

The Commission maintains a complete record of amounts claimed and 

paid with patient's identification and services provided. This infor- 
mation is compiled quarterly. Special studies are made from time to time. 
The source for these data’ is the claim submissions that generate payments 
to practitioners. They are forwarded to the Commission on claim forms 

or pre-punched cards and transferred to magnetic tape. Payments are 

made either to the practitioner or the registrant, as the practitioner 
requests. 

Data are geographically identified by town, village, city 
or any combination of locaticfis requested. 

The processing of these data is required by law. The information 
is confidential and available in statistical form only, generally in 
the form of a report. 

A major source of information available from the Commission. 
is data relating to health services provided to residents of Alberta and 
stored in computer files. In general, the data can provide the following 
information about every claim: patient information (age and sex, location, 
size of family, economic status, etc.); medical information (service 
performed, date of service, amounts claimed and paid, diagnosis) ; 


practitioner information (specialty, location, clinic or private practice). 
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With the information on file it is possible to compile various reports 
basic to health services in relation to patient, practitioner or services 
performed. 

An average of 26,700 claims per day are processed for services 
provided throughout Alberta. Claims for Alberta residents who have 
incurred services outside the province are included in these figures. 

The sources of information for this last section are varied. 
Patient information is drawn primarily from registration forms. Practitioner 
information comes from the claim form submitted by the practitioner and 
the practitioner master file card. Medical information comes from the 


claim form as well. 


Alberta Blue Cross Plan 
Although the information provided by the Plan would have 
paralleled that provided by the Health Care Insurance Commission, the 


Blue Cross Plan officials declined to participate in the survey. 


Department of Health, Province of Alberta ‘ 

Great effort was extended on the part of this department to 
provide the information requested. This necessitated a series of meetings 
and several days spent by each division of the department to prepare 
the information. The task was especially difficult because of the large 
number of divisions in the department. To facilitate both understanding 
and the reading of the material, each division will be discussed 


separately. 


* . * 

Note: Since the preparation of this report,.the Departments of Health 
and Social Development have been combined. Some of the information may 
therefore no longer be accurate. 
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Division of Vital Statistics _ 


The Division of Vital Statistics collects and records the 
vital statistics (births, deaths, marriages and still births) for the 
province, and related events (admissions of paternity, legitimations, 
legal adoptions and legal changes of name). Data are collected through 
approximately 165 Registrars in the larger centres in the province, whose 
duties involve collecting and recording each appropriate event in their 
districts and transmitting the "registrations" to the central office 
on a weekly basis. Approximately 5,000 registrations are processed 
monthly. 

Data are recorded on forms called registrations, which are 
used as source documents for the preparation of certificates of birth, 
marriage and death, photo ior.certified copies and for the verification of 
information. Punch cards are prepared for compilation of statistics 
in alphabetical fndexes. 

A national numerical system has been developed for the 
recording of vital statistics records. A registration number has ten 
digits, with hyphens between the second and third and the fourth and 
fifth. The first two digits on the left denote the year of the event, 
the next two the code for the province, the next three the volume 
number and the last three the page number within the volume. To identify 
the type of event, the registration number is prefixed with letter 
"B" for birth, "M" for marriage or "D" for death. 

Registrations are filed in books with a supporting alphabetical 
index. Registrations are microfilmed and for security the microfilm 


is stored outside the city in which the events occurred. 
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The place of event is geographically coded by Census Division. 
Prior to January 1, 1970, each place of 1,000 population and over was 
assigned a geographical code: a complete code number indicates the number 
of the census division and the individual geographical code with a hyphen 
between. All places.with populations less than 1,000 are coded to the 
census division number with "X" between. On January 1, 1971, a new 
geographical code was adopted, assigning a new code number to each place 
in the province. 

The processing of these data is required by law, through the 
provisions of the Vital Statistics Act. Basically, Vital Statistics 
records are confidential, with the exception of information which may be 
released in certificate, photo-copy or certified form to persons with 
a vested interest, other legal representatives or other government 
departments, social agencies, etc., as described in the Regulations 
under the Vital Statistics Act. 


No information is collected on a sample basis. 
Division of Local Health Services 


This division has several branches. 

The Communicable Disease Branch collects information and 
reports on all notifiable diseases except tuberculosis, handled by the 
Division of Tuberculosis, and venereal disease, handled by the Division 
of Social Hygiene. Notification of communicable diseases is received 
for the entire province from the city health departments, health units, 
municipal nursing services, practicing physicians, hospitals and 
other provinces for Alberta residents. Notifications are compiled weekly. 


The volume varies according to the prevalence of any particular disease, 


13] 


but on the average it varies between 5,000 and 10,000 notifications 
per year. 

Data are initially recorded and received on the "Physicians 
Report of Notifiable Disease," LHS 851-70. They are checked and coded 
and submitted to the Division of Epidemiology, where they are re-checked, 
put on punch cards and transferred weekly for data processing. The 
notifications received on these forms are compiled on Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics (Statistics Canada) form 9007-38:1 and submitted to Ottawa 
for the province as a whole, and separately for all cities of 10,000 
population and over. fhe notification forms are kept for one year. 

Data are identified according to health units and cities, using 
a provincial code system designed by the Division of Epidemiology. 

The information is collected and analyzed by order of the Public Health 
Act and Regulations. Statistical data are published in weekly bulletins 
and in the Annual Report of the Department of Health. 

Usually, Physician's Notifiable Disease Reports are considered 
confidential, and normally no such data would be released without the 
permission or order of the Minister of Health. 

Another form occasionally used by this branch is the "Adverse 
Reactions to Immunization Agent" form which is submitted to the branch 
by any city health department, health unit, municipal nurse, doctor or 
hospital when a reaction is noted following immunization. This information 
is filed with the branch and submitted through the Division of Epidemiology 
of the Department of National Health and Welfare to the Federal Food and 
Drug Directorate and the manufacturer concerned. 

The Health Units and Grants Division is responsible for the 


collection of financial data from the 25 health units. The forms used 
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are the annual Summary of Budget, the Quarterly Disbursement Statement 
and the annual Statement of Revenue and Expenditures. The financial 
statements are required by the authority of the Health Unit Act to 
enable the Department of Health to view the overall financial operation 
of the health units in the province. 

The health units are identified at the top of each form. Forms 
are placed in filing folders labelled by health unit and filed alphabetically. 
for each year. Data are identified geographically at the top of the form. 

Data are required by authority of the Health Unit Act for 
internal purposes. They are not confidential. 

The Municipal Nursing Service performs two basic functions. 

The first is to provide consultant services to the staffs of health units 
on matters relating to development and changes in public health nursing 
programs and public health nursing personnel. Second, the Service is 
directly responsible for the organization and operation of municipal 
nursing services in the province. 

The statistical information from this branch is based on the 
monthly reports of the 18 municipal nurses in 12 districts. The same 
form is used to compile an annual report for each nursing district and 
for the total annual report of all districts. This is prepared in the 
provincial office. 

Services rendered are tabulated on monthly report forms, used 
chiefly as supervisory tools following monthly submissions by the nurses. 
In individual districts, each nurse keeps a daily log of services 
rendered to provide data for the monthly report. From the reports and 
the annual report for each district, each nurse and the entire service 


is evaluated. A copy of the report is returned to the district for 
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local use at Nursing Service Committee meetings. In the provincial 
office, the reports are used to obtain data for the public health nursing 
section of the Department of Health's annual report. 

The reports are filed according to district in the nursing 
branch office. Only the current year is kept in the active files, and 
the previous five years are kept in the inactive files. The data are 
geographically identified by district at the top of each form. 

There is no legal requirement or administrative directive 
pertaining to the collection of these data, which is°an internal branch 
requirement. Information is not confidential and limited use could be 
made of it. 

The Dental Health Services Branch has 19 preventive and 
educational dental health programs established as integral preventive 
health services within the 25 health units. Eight programs are directed 
by full-time dental officers of health, four possessing public heatlh 
qualifications; ten are supervised by part-time dental officers 
recruited from private practice. 

Dental data are collected from city health departments and 
health units by the dental health staff of these agencies. The distribution 
of oral fluorides is tabutated and inventories kept. Dental data are 
processed on a school year basis and have involved as many as 70,000 
cards, mainly from Edmonton. 

A simpler form is also used and last year a child tooth count 
form was employed for 3,000 children. The mark-sense card is applied 
yearly to children between four and thirteen years in Edmonton. 

Because of a shortage of staff, health units concentrate on 


children from five to seven and eleven to thirteen years. The sense-cards 
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and forms are used to collect dental health statistics and have been 
available since 1961. The oral fluoridate forms have been available 
Since 1966. 

After the information on the sense-cards has been transferred 
to tape, the cards are returned to the participating health agency, while 
the read-off sheets are maintained in a ledger. Geographical identification 
is by assigned health unit code digit. Collection of data is by internal 
directive. 

Some sampling is done. By random sampling, adjusted to 
comparable socio-economic status of the children, it jis possible to seek 
comparable data in sampling, for example, every third child in an age 
group. Each child is inspected and recorded and, if professional 
treatment is indicated, a referral card is sent home. 

The Nursing Consultant Branch (one member) collects and 
distributes information on various health services available in the 
province. A manual is prepared and continuously revised, the most 
recent revision being done in 1970. The manual lists most of the 
official and voluntary agencies, organizations and associations in 
Alberta that provide some kind of health service. Each agency listed is 
contacted regularly and asked to make necessary atterations to the 
information describing it. 

Data are not confidential. About 300 copies have been 
distributed in Alberta to health units, city heaith departments, the 
Department of Social Development, schools of nursing, university 
libraries, agencies listed in the manual, welfare information services, 
faculties of medicine and nursing, the Medical Services Division of 
the Department of National Health and Welfare, etc. The manual is 


Widely used in referring patients. 


To 


Division of Tuberculosis Control 


This division was initiated in 1969. Six forms record its 
basic activities. 

1. TB37, The Alberta Central Tuberculosis Registry File is completed 
on admission to the sanitorium (the Tuberculosis Section of the Aberhart 
Hospital, the Baker Memorial Sanitorium, the Tuberculosis Section of the 
Alberta Hospital). The form is filed by code and approximately 50 are 
handled each month by a central registry. 

2. The punch card is used to record information on new cases, including 
active, inactive and re-activated cases. The information is compiled 
monthly and used in assembling the annual report. 

3. Form A.M.S. 78A consistutes the out-pattent clinic record and is 
used when a patient appears for examination and for recording incoming 
information on tuberculosis follow-up. Forms are filed alphabetically. 

4. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics (Statistics Canada) form 
supplies information to the D.B.S. Copies only are retained in patients' 
Files. 

5. Monthly Report forms are used for assembling information for the 
annual report. 

6. TB35 is completed and forwarded to the data processing centre. 
Information is stored and subsequently supplied to health unit areas for 
follow-up purposes. 

Different filing systems are used for data maintenance and 
Storage. Where geographical identification is employed, it is done by 


health unit. Data are confidential and their availability limited. 
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Division of Mental Health 


Six forms represent the main activities of this division. 

1. D.M.H. 188 Clinic Card is used by the guidance clinics. A copy 
is kept in the guidance clinic and in the division office. 

2. Eugenfes Board Cards, Male and Female are kept in the division 
office. Information is compiled from Eugenfes case histories written 
by staff in division hospitals and guidance clinics and presented to 
the Eugenics board. 

3. D.M.H. 1, Diagnostic Summary, is used by guidance clinics and 
kept by them. 

4. D.M.H. 344 and 345, Psychiatric Admission and Separation Cards 
are forwarded to the division office by division hospitals once a month. 
After any necessary corrections, the original is sent to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics (Statistics Canada), the second copy to the Division 
of Epidemiology for keypunching and the third copy retained by the 
hospital. 

5. D.M.H. 348, Admission Form, is completed by all hospitals and 
filed at the hospital with the case history. This form facilitates 
completion of forms DiM.H. 344 and 345. 

6. D.M.H. 358 A, B and C are completed by division hospitals are 
forwarded monthly to the division office. 

The ICDA (International Classification of Diseases-Adapted) 
code, eighth revision, is used for coding psychiatric diagnoses. 
Hospitals use the hospital adaption. 

Most the the forms are self-explanatory. The majority of them 


are filed manually and those requiring machiné coding and punching are 
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specified. Data collected here are confidential and their availability 
severely limited. Since this division is interested in research, some 
of the raw data could be made available as long as no references are made 


to individuals or parts of the province. 
Division of Industrial Health Services 


The information collected by this division relates only to 
occupational health. Ninety per cent of the data are collected by the 
| staff of the division, while the remaining 10 per cent normally come 
from physicians in the province who carry out specific medical examinations 
and forward completed forms to this office. 

Where medical examinations are required in connection with 
licensing of employees in certain areas, this information reaches the 
office on.a seasonal basis:that is, during the three months prior to 
March 31, when licenses must be renewed. Other medical examinations 
and direct data concerning individuals are sent in as need arises or 
requests are made. The volume is thus variable and impossible to predict. 

The geographical area concerned is the province of Alberta, 
with a small amount of information coming from British Columbia, 
Saskatchewan and the Northwest Territories. None of the information is 
keypunched and the file system employed depends on the exercise being 
conducted. For example, if the division is concerned with the health 
of individuals, information is filed in a personal file; if the concern 
is with groups, information may be filed under an industry or a particular 
plant; if the concern is statutory medical examinations, filing is done 
by legislative category. 


Information relating to the health of individuals is confidential. 
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and not available to any data bank where its use cannot be controlled. 
Thus, its availability is limited to those people who can establish a 
proper and general need for it. Even then, the release of personal 
health details must be at the discretion of the person who controls 


the material. 


Division of Social Hygiene 


The major activity of the Division of Social Hygiene is the 
control and treatment of veneral disease in Alberta. Information is 
received from veneral disease clinics andfor physicians. The important 
initiating forms are the Notification of Veneral Infection Form and the 
Provincial Laboratory of Public Health report. 

Some machine processing of data is carried out. Data are 
identified geographically by the four-digit health unit code. 

Information and data cards are kept in file indefinitely,a 
practice which is not required by law. The data are extremely confidential 
and available only in the form of statistical summaries in the annual 
report. The confidentiality of the data is exemplified by the answering 
of the telephone in this division: the only identification given is 


the telephone number--422-6596. 
Division of Medical Services 


The Division of Medical Services is the administrative section 
of the Department of Health, concerned with medical and para-medical 
treatment services. The branches of this division follow. 


‘Emergency Health Services. Its functions are twofold: first, to establish 


a system of Emergency Health Services throughout the province to meet 
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emergencies and the provision of necessary medical care for the maximum 
portion of the population; second, to assist and advise all active 
treatment hospitals, auxiliary hospitals, nursing homes and Alberta 
Hospitals in the province in the preparation of a disaster plan and to 

test the efficiency of the plan. 

Special Handicapped Children's Programs. Provision is made under the 
Treatment Services Act to cover the Thalidomide Program, the Multiple- 
Handicapped Children's Units, and the Juvenile Amputee Clinics. 

Registry for Handicapped Children. Since its inception in 1963, the 
Registry has accumulated a case load of over 20,000, of whom approximately 
2,000 are now deceased. New cases are registered at a rate of about 

200 per month, and over 2,300 new cases were reported in 1969. When a 
notification of death is received, the case is removed from the alphabetical 
file and placed in a separate file, which includes the cards for still- 
born babies registered because of congenital anomalies. 

Cystic Fibrosis Program. This program commenced in May, 1964 and was 
established to provide the antibiotic drugs and pancreatic enzymes necessary 
for the treatment of children suffering from this condition. The program 
was deemed necessary because of the high cost of this often life- 

Saving treatment, beyond the means of many. 

Diabetic Treatment Program. The Department of Health provides free insulin 
to diabetics who are residents of Atberta. The program began in 1927, and 
treatment is provided after a means test on application by the patient 
through a physician. In 1959, the program was expanded to provide the 

oral hypoglycemic medication tolbutamide. In June, 1962, phenformin 

Was added, and in November, 1965, chlorpropamide was included. Several 


patients are being treated with combinations of drugs. 
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Phenylketonuria Program. The Special Drug Program included the treatment 
of this rather rare congenital defect in 1960. Treatment of the condition 
to avoid mental defects includes special diet. 

Rheumatic Fever Program. This program was started in June, 1958 to provide 
penicillin free to children with rheumatic fever. 

Emergency Air Ambulance Service. This emergency service has been in 
Operation since 1959 and averages more than 100 flights per year. Seriously 
ill] or injured patients in accessible areas are transported to hospital 

by chartered aircraft, accompanied by either a physician or a nurse. If 
the patient can be safely moved by surface transportation, the air 

service is not provided. 

Poliomyelitis Treatment Program. Under the provision of the Poliomyelitis 
Sufferers Act and Regulations, residents of Alberta who suffer from 

polio and its effects may obtain treatment following the fourteen-day 
isolation period of the acute phase, surgical services and respiratory 
Care from the day of onset of the disease. Orthopedic appliances -and 
other treatment equipment are also available, as are occupational therapy 
and out-patient speech therapy. 

Treatment Services for Social Service Recipients. The Treatment Service 
Act made provision for treatment services for the Social Service Recipient 
These services include dental, optical ‘and chtropractié treatment, 

and certain other limited services pertaining to physiotherapy and 
pediatrics, which are provided only with prior approval of the director 

of the Division of Medical Services. 

Schools for Nursing Aides. These schools, established pursuant to the 
Nursing Aides Act in 1947, are intended to give opportunities for 


careers in nursing to persons who do not possess the academic qualifications 
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to enroll in regular schools of nursing. 

Registry for Nursing Aides. The Nursing Aides Act makes provision for 
the Minister of Health to appoint a Registrar-Consultant whose activities 
include the registration of Certified Nursing Aides. 

Health Careers Recruitment Program. In 1969, the Nursing Recruitment 
Branch was instrumental in producing an effective and comprehensive 
recruitment program in ‘nursing and health careers. The primary role of 
the branch is the preparation and dissemination of vocational information 
to the public. To this end, continuous programs are innovated and 
coordinated through the year. 

Laboratory and X-Ray School. The training program inaugurated in 1954 

by the Division of Medical Services has continued to be the main source 
of supply for combined laboratory and X-ray technicians for rural 
Alberta hospitals. Many hospitals are finding it advantageous to employ 
more than one of these combined technicians, since changes in medical 
staff emphasis have increased the work load in scope and quantity. 
Northern Alberta Health Service. The Northern Alberta Health Service 

was inaugurated April 1, 1966 by Order-in-Council under the Health Unit 
Act, and designed to provide improvement and health services for those 
areas not served by full-time Health Units originally included in the 
Improvement Districts. 

Cerebral Palsy Clinic, Calgary. This clintc exists for the treatment of 
cerebral palsy in the Calgary area. | 

Poison Control Service. In 1969 there were 116 Poison Treatment Centres 
in the province, located at each of the active treatment hospitals ,and 


making poison treatment available to all parts of the province. 


Civil Service Nursing Branch. The’ purpose of this branch is to provide 
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an employee health service for approximately 10,000 provincial ciyil 
servants in more than 100 government buildings in Edmonton. Emergency 
care is-given to occupational injuries and illnesses, in accordance with 
written medical directives and Workmen's Compensation Regulations. 

Care is also given to non-occupational injuries and illnesses until the 
patient can be placed under the care of a private physician. 

Most of the information collected by these services is used 
for administrative purposes only, the only statistical analysis being for 
the annual report. The Handicapped Registry and the Cancer Information 
Record (for registrants) are keypunched in the Department of Health. It 
is interesting to note that only a few of the forms utilized in the 
entire Division of Medical Services are analyzed completely. Much 
important statistical information is lost, to be retrieved only in the 


form of basic tabulations for annual report purposes. 


- Division of Epidemiology 


Epidemiology is a study of the distribution and determinance 
of disease prevalence in man. It is traditionally associated with 
communicable disease. Modern epidemiology, however, is concerned with 
the whole spectrum of human disease, and has a particular role in the 
Study of heart disease, accidents, cancer and chronic respiratory 
diseases. 

Since its establishment in September of 1967, the Division of 
Epidemiology has concentrated on assisting other divisions of the Department 
of Health and other agencies related to the Department with the design 
and conduct of epidemiological studies, the collection, processing and 


tabulation of data and the statistical evaluation of results. These 
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activities have been concerned in some cases with existing programs 
and in other cases with special studies for research projects. 
Continuous assistance in data processing has been provided to; 
1. The Provincial Cancer Hospitals Board in relation to all new 
registrants at cancer clinics; 
2. The Division of Vital Statistics in relation to the indexing of 
old birth registrations; 
3. The Division of Local Health Services in relation to reported cases 
of notifiable diseases; 
4. The Division of Social Hygiene in relation to reported cases of 
veneral disease; 
5. The Division of Mental Health in relation to psychiatric admissions 
and separations; 
6. The Division of Medical Services in relation to the Registry of 
Handicapped Children and Adults. 
Limited assistance in data processing has also been given to 
the Division of Local Health Services for a study of public health 
nursing activity in one city health department and ten rural health units. 
Consultant and advisory services on data processing have been provided 
to two division and two health units. 
The Division has become involved in a study of the health 
effects of air pollution, conducted jointly by the Alberta Department of 
Health and the Department of Community Medicine at The University of 
Alberta. Also participating in this study are the Division of 
Environmental Health Services and the Division of Industrial Health Services. 
While the Division of Epidemiology is playing an increasing 


role in the preparation of data for machine processing, it still shares 
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this responsibility with the Provincial Data Centre. Of note is the 
development of a common geographic code used in the various divisions 


of the Department of Health. 


City of Calgary Health Department 


This department makes certain reports on houses that have been 
inspected by Public Health inspectors examining rented accommodation 
Within the city. The housing report form is completed when an inspector, 
acting on a complaint by a tenant, appraises the adequacy of the house, 
suite or room as a dwelling unit. 

The department maintains a record of the immunization status 
of children brought to the Health Centres for inoculations against 
diptheria, tetanus, whooping cough, poliomyelitis, measles and smallpox. 
This information is recorded by hand on record cards initiated at first 
attendance at the Centre. The cards are designed to follow the children 
through school; subsequent "booster" doses are entered, and additional 
health data added as the children progress through the school system. 

The cards are filed according to school and grade and kept up to date 
by the Public Health Nurses working in the schools. Since they contain 
personal information, the cards are treated as confidential. 

This department also compiles information for transmittal to 
the Division of Medical Services of the Department of Health of the 
province. All persons 6lassified as handicapped are entered in the 
provincial Handicapped Persons Register. (A handicapped person is defined 
as one who possesses a physical, mental and/or emotional problem which 
is likely to be permanently disabling, interfere: with his or her education 


or prevent full and open employment.) The provision of such information 
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at the local level is useful since it shows the extent of the problem 
of chronic and genetic disease in the area, and because it assists 
physicians in local health services in the management of handicapped 
persons by providing liaison with various institutions and services 


throughout the local area and the province. 


Board of Health, City of Edmonton 


Services provided by this agency are regional and based on 
regional offices where certain public health services are provided. 

The staff have an intimate knowledge of the region which they serve. The 
basic services provided relate to clinic operation: immunization and pre- 
school services, surveys on health, dental services, public health 
inspection and various visiting nurse services. Services are available 
without regard to income, except for some clinical dentistry and 

the provision of eyeglasses. (On a limited scale, even these services 
are provided to some medically indigent groups.) 

This department has some information about housing, 
particularly low rental accommodation. 

The Edmonton Board of Health is required by law to collect 
certain data which are published in their annual report. The data are 
collected daily, weekly, monthly and annually, the basis for collection 
varying according to the geographic area and professional discipline. 

With the exception of dental records, all records are individually 
kept and completed by hand. The simple office filing systems are 
cleared every five years. Data are geographically filed by address. 

Since this vis#a statutory body, considerable data are required by law, 
and the Board requires by administrative directive that information 


be €6llected in specific areas. Much information is confidential. 
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C2. NEIGHBORHOOD AMENITIES 


Alberta Government Telephones 


The AGT estimates the need for telephone service on the basis 
of certain community data collected by AGT offices and updated on an annual 
rotation basis for all communities serviced by the AGT, except for 
Calgary, Red Deer, Lethbridge and Medicine Hat. 

The information on the Community Data Sheet is used to develop 
forecasts for five years at one-year intervals and twenty years at 
five-year intervals, and for estimating per-customer requirements. 

Data are stored manually in filing cabinets, identified by 
AGT exchange location by name of community. Compilation of data is 
required by internal directive and data are available for use by outside 
researchers. Since the AGT is not in a posttion to collect all necessary 
types of original data, it refers to other sources (the Canada and 
Alberta censuses, the CMHC housing starts, outline plans, urban renewal 


schemes, building permits, etc. ) 


Parks and Recreation Department, City of Calgary 


As with most civic departments, this department keeps little 
statistical information and relies on the Finance and Planning Departments 
for information when making decisions. Data kept relate to use of such 
recreation facilities as pools, arenas, parks, etc. Little information 
is available regarding casual users in other park areas. Other statistics 
relate to leisure time activities of youth and use of adult and recreation 


centres; These data are broken down to some extent as to type of activity. 
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Information is collected manually and related to admission 
and registration fees and in some cases. to frequency of attendance. 
The data are required by internal directive and are not confidential, 


since they are included in the annual report of the department. 


Parks and Recreation Department, City of Edmonton 


This department gathers data on parkland, open space and 
related areas within the city limits of Edmonton, and certain ex-urban 
areas relevant to the department's function. (Open space refers to 
school grounds, roadway landscaping and other city-owned land developed 
Or maintained by this department.) The volume of data handled varies 
with the physical growth of the city, the development of park land 
and open space and the need for retrieval of data for use in reports. 

Data are recorded manually on basic inventory key-sort cards. 
Supplemental recording is carried manually on other records for specific 
purposes. Initial use of the inventory card occurs when land is confirmed 
for development by the department or transferred to the city or relevant 
agency; information is added at appropriate intervals. 

The inventory cards are used as a basic record of land location, 
size, zoning, use, stage of development, legal description, lease details, 
recreation facilities, architectural features and other information 
necessary to the department's operation. In addition, this system can 
provide information on park land and open space distribution, assignment 
Of park maintenance schedules. and cost account calculations. This 
System of park land and open space inventory has been in use since 1967. 
Establishment of the basic units of information was undertaken in the 


Spring of that year and subsequently updated or revised according to 
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The inventory cards are filed simply by gross land use, their 
design being such that retrieval of recorded data is quickly and easily 
accomplished. Maintenance of data is continuous, new information being 
added as soon as it is received and confirmed. 

Geographical identification is by street and avenue coordinates. 
A secondary identification is alphabetical by name of area or facility. 

The processing of data for the park land and open space 
inventory is the result of an internal decision of the department. It 
is not required by law and, as a result, the data recorded are not 


confidential. 


Department of Parks and Recreation, City of Lethbridge 


The general office files are filed by subject and retained for 
seven years. A series of manual forms are employed. Departmental use 
forms include the capital expenditure cost ledger, the city-schoolgrounds 
joint development form and the campground registrations and attendance 
form. Others are employed in weed control. Parks contractual work forms 
include the authorization form for citizen requests and the work order 
form. 

Cemeteries come under this department and cemetery records 
include the application for a permit to construct a memorial tablet or 
monument and the application form for burial. 

The recreation programs is also under the jurisdiction of this 
department. Forms used here include the attendance record, with attendance 
at program sessions recorded monthly and annually; the box office statement 


used to record pay divisions and public swimming sessions; swim class 
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registration forms completed by students registering for swim classes 
and swim class instruction resumés used to compile course results; and 
the accident report form completed when a pool patron requires first aid. 

The department is responsible for the community's use of 
schools and a form is utilized to record sessional attendance figures 
and caretaker and supervisor costs. 

The Civic Sports Centre involves forms to record attendance, 
equipment rentals, accidents, and attendance at special interest courses. 
The Community Summer Program is used heavily and involves day camp 
registrations and special interest course records. 

All data are collected by program staff in the department 
and recorded manually. Exclusive of the financial records statistical 
information is compiled as a result of administrative directive. Al] 


the above data are classified as public information. 
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C3. PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION 


Data available in this department refer to the road and highway 


systems of Alberta in five major classifications: 


The Provincial Primary Highway System 


Complete details and records of the length, classification, 
Standard and location of the provincial primary highway system, together 
with a record of the geometric structural designs and specifications for 
the facilities, are available. These data are created and compiled 
by the branch offices of the Department. Details and records are updated, 
while new ones are created as the status of a road is altered. Coverage 
is province-wide. 

Primarily data are extracted from plans and compiled details 
of construction. An attempt has been made to summarize the data in the 
form of a "Highway Log," and such information would be processed by a 
computer to create a Highway Inventory and Sufficiency Rating. Basic 
information is on punch cards, supplemented by summary printouts. The 
Inventory and Sufficiency Rating Program is not as long nor as comprehensive 
as was hoped and the information on the cards and printouts cevers only 
about 50 per cent of the highway system. 

For the most part, conventianal file systems are used. Plans 
and profiles are stored in cabinets of appropriate design. Geometric 
and structural design details are maintained in filing cabinets 
Supplemented by survey books. 

Data are identified by the township grid of the province. Since 


they are necessary for the day-to-day operation of the department, collection 
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and maintenance could be considered a legal requirement. The registration 
of legal survey plans of rights-of-way is a Tegal requirement. 
Information is made available to individual agencies with bona 


fide reasons for inquiring. 


The Provincial Secondary Highway System 


For improvement districts, the details and records of the 
length, standard and location of roads in the secondary road system, 
together with records of geometric structural designs and specifications , 
are available. These data are created and compiled by the office of the 
District Maintenance Engineer and are presently available in detail only 
on roads which have recently been constructed or re=constructed. 

Within counties and municipalities, records are maintained 
only of the length, standard, location and status or routes in the the 
secondary road system. Engineering details about some of the routes 
may be available from the office of the District Maintenance Engineer, 
but the offices of counties and municipalities would be a better source 
for such information. 

As with the primary system, no readily available method to 
describe or clarify volume of data handled is available. Details and 
records are updated and new ones created on a continual basis when the 
Status of a road is altered. 

Data for the secondary road system must be extracted from 
plans compiled for details of construction. No attempt has been made, 
nor is one contemplated, to have such information computerized. 

Information on filing systems, geographical identification, 
data processing and confidentiality of data on the secondary road system 


is the same as that for the primary system. 
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The Local Road System 


Within improvement districts, complete details and records 
of length, standard, location and status of reads in the local road 
System, together with some geometric structural design specifications, 
are available. These data are created and compiled by the offices of 
District Maintenance Engineers. 

Within counties and municipalities, records contain only the 
length, standard, location and status of roads in local road systems. 
Engineering details are available from the offices of the counties and 
municipalities. 

Details and records about this road system are updated or new 
Ones created annually. These data are available only for routes in 
Counties and municipalities. 

The remainder of the information available parallels that 


provided for the Provincial Secondary Road System. 


Travel Data and Statistics for the Provincial Primary Highway System 


Data on travel on the provincial highway system, including 
average annual and daily traffic volumes and origin and destination of 
individual trips, are available. These data cover and reflect inter- 
centre as well as inter-provincial travel. 

Data are collected on a continuous daily basis through approx- 
imately 60 permanent counting stations strategically located on the major 
routes of the provincial primary highway system. They are supp] emented 
by about 80 temporary counting stations collecting data on sample basis 
by the use of some 50 portable traffic counters operating from the 


beginning of May through November. Manual classification counts are made 
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through the same period, utilizing about ten persons as counters. 
Origin-destination surveys are of a sample variety operating from mid- 
May to mid-October. Coverage, again, is province-wide. 

In most cases, data are key-punched and information stored on 
magnetic tape. Some 20 special-purpose traffic programs have been 
developed for the analysis of the information for creating outputs. These 
files are maintained and stored on magnetic tape. 

Data are referenced to highway mileages. Geographical location 
can be pin-pointed through the use of highway control section maps. The 
justification for the geographical identification system is that the data 
are required for the continuous day-to-day planning of the provincial 
transportation system. 

Information is available to individuals and agencies who have 


bona fide reason for requesting it. 


Data on Air, Rail, Water Travel and Rapid Transit 


Information here is collected within cities, towns, villages 
and hamlets. No data are collected nor is information available in this 


department; the original sources must be contacted. 


Calgary Transit System 


Apart from the financial and accounting data maintained by most 
business concerns, this department maintains a set of operational 
Statistics relating to maintenance of vehicles and patronage. Passenger 
Statistics are derived from cord and screen line counts, on-board and 
maximum load-point checks and daily riding figures. 


Data for the City of Calgary are recorded on inventory sheets. 
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Daily passenger totals of approximately 80,100 are distributea over 
30 routes on a single sheet; the daily load checks average four sheets 
per checker and the number of checkers varies from two to four. The 
annual cord and screen line counts are produced by six to eight checkers 
and the total volume is 24 sheets. 

All data are recorded on manual documents and filed alphabetically 
and numerically by bus route. 

Data are collected by internal administrative directive and are 
not confidential. No sampling techniques are employed. 

It should be pointed out that the cord and screen line counts 
are coordinsted with the traffic engineering division of the City of 
Calgary, which requires similar information where automobile traffic is 
concerned. 

The system obtains considerable data from the City Planning 
Department and the City Traffic Division. As an example of the coordination 
between departments, the City of Calgary transportation study done in 
1968 required the transit system to coordinate its study with that of 
the Traffic Division and to use data which had been collected through a 
home interview sample and from the Planning Department and other city 


SsOUrces. 


We 
C4. LEGAL SERVICES 


Department of the Attorney-General, Government of the Province of Alberta 


Each document processed in this department is divided into 


41 blocks for classification: 


(1) Court Number 
(2) Year 
(3) Docket Number 
(4) Provincial Judge or Justice of the Peace Who Heard the Case 
(5) Place of Hearing 
(6) Date of Conviction 
(7) Summary or Indictable Offence 
(8) Operator's License Number 
(9) Date of Birth 
(10) RCMP Finger Print Section Number 
(11) Section Charge Laid Under 
(12) Sub-Section Charge Laid Under 
(13) Traffic Ticket Number 
(14) Act or Statute Number 
(15) Dismissed or Withdrawn 
(16) Payment Centre 
(17) Fine Imposed 


(18-23) Breakdown of Costs Assessed by Enforcement Agency 

(24) Suspended Sentence, Breach of Recognizance, Interdiction Order, 
Revocation Order, Adjourned Sine Die, Committed for Trial, Stay 
of Proceedings 

(25) Time to Pay: Date and Amount 

(26) Jail Code 

(27) Full Name of the Accused 

(28) Judicial District 

(29) Name of Defence Counsel 


(30) Type of Trial 

(31) Charge Read and Plea 

(32) Findings of the Court 

(33) Place of Offence 

(34) Particulars of Accident 
(35) License Suspension or Prohibitions 
(36) Sex 

(37) Marital Status 

(38) Previous Conviction 

(39) Bail Forfeiture 

(40) Warrant of Committal Issued 
(41) Period of Incarceration 


The information contained in blocks 1 to 27 inclusive is retained 


by the Department. 


All data are processed on a daily basis. However, the distribution 
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of money is processed on a monthly basis and covers Alberta in total. 
Data are transferred from manual documents to punch cards and retained 
On magnetic tape. 

Data are filed and stored by court number, year and docket 
number. These three blocks are unique to any one document. Geographical 
identification is designated by court number and each court is assigned 
a unique court number. 

Data processing is done by internal administrative directive. 
All statistics are confidential until they have been tabled in the 
legislature. 


Data are not collected on a sample basis. 


Alberta Legal Aid Plan 
The Law Society of Alberta took over the legal aid plan for 


the province as of July, 1970. Until that time, the Department of the 
Attorney General had handled the provision of legal services to those 
who could’ not afford to pay for them. 

This office receives applications for legal aid from 6,000 to 
8,000 persons per year in all judicial districts. Applications for 
criminal and civil legal aid can cover every conceivable type of problem 
in law. Almost by definition, many of the applications are made by 
people in the lower income levels of society, but there are frequently 
applications from persons with substantial assets but insufficient funds 
to pay a lawyer. 

The assessment of financial qualifications is conducted by a 
statutory declaration, which has some shortcomings in terms of its 
comprehensiveness. When an individual is referred to a lawyer, the law- 


yer collects additional information and includes it in a report to the 
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Legal Aid Committee. When an account is received from a lawyer at the 
conclusion of a case, certain statistical information is gathered for 
processing by a computer. 

Information about legal costs, coverage costs and type of case 
in the courts in which cases are heard is gathered for statistical 
purposes by the Legal Aid Plan. 

Data are identified geographically by Legal Aid Area. These 
areas correspond to the 12 Judicial Districts in Alberta (Edmonton, 
Calgary, Peace River, Grande Prairie, Wetaskiwin, Vegreville, Red Deer, 
Drumheller, Hanna, MacLeod, Lethbridge, Medicine Hat). They are further 
classified by type of case (criminal or civil), and each is assigned an 
identification number and the court in the case was heard (Appeal Court, 
District Court, Magistrate's Court) is noted. The name of the lawyer 
and the total cost are recorded. The processing of these data is 
required by an agreement between the Province of Alberta and the Law 
Society. 

It is difficult to establish whether or not data are confidential 
Since there is neither a Legal Aid Act to comment on the subject nor 
any relevant regulations established between the province and the Law 
Society. Information: is tabled in the legislature and becomes a matter 
of public record. Costs involved may not be released and names of 
individuals are confidential. In fact, the circumstance of a person's 


receiving legal aid is never revealed even to the court or the judge. 


John Howard Society of Alberta 


The concern of the Society is to provide services to prisoners 
and ex-prisoners. It does collect some data with respect to income, 


minimal data on basic services, social mobility, education and provision 
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of services, but there is no system for retrieval of information. 

The sources of these data are the weekly statistical sheets 
compiled by the 15 case workers in five district offices of the Society 
together with a face file sheet. Data are manually collected and 
compiled in the main office. Forms are maintained approximately ten 
years. An alphabetical system of index cards and client files is 
maintained. Client files largely contain narrative case work, the purpose 
of which is to carry forward differential diagnosis interviews to assess 
the plan. Information is social and clinical. 

The office has been investigating the feasibility of mechanizing 
its data on punch cards, with a tong-range view to plugging into an 
electronic data processing system. In this regard, the Client Services 
Committee has assembled a sub-committee, including a representative 
from the data centre at The University of Calgary, one from the Department 
of Mathematics at the Southern Alberta Institute of Technology, a systems 
manager from Imperial Oil, Limited, and a friend of the Executive Director 
who is in the data processing business. Unfortunately, two things 
mitigate against progress in this area: lack of funds, and a recent 
Organization review of the Society done by a consulting firm. The 
review does not support the idea of data mechanization. 

Geographical identification of the case hoad is done by address 
of the person receiving service and by district office. 

Processing of data is by administrative directive based on 
agency policy and is carried out within the organization. Information 


is confidential, but can be released with the knowledge and permission 


of the ¢lient concerned. 
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Canada Manpower Centre: Department of Manpower and Immigration 


Alberta is served by Manpower Centres in major centres throughout 
the province. In the Centres, data are collected on employment histories 
and aspirations of clients seeking assistance through the Centre. Information 
is collected on employment-related subjects, with enough personal data 
to identify the client. 

Data are obtained from the Master Application for Employment, 
completed at the initial interview. (A similar form is used for follow-. 
up and referrals.) They are calculated monthly when a count is made of 
the number of persons seeking employment. This information is broken 
down monthly by occupational code and every three months by age group. 

While a client is actively seeking employment, information is 
kept ina "live" file and filed alphabetically within the occupational 
code group. When a file is inactive, it is placed alphabetically in 
the "dormant" file. Both files can be geographically identified by 
postal address. 

Processing of data is required by administrative directive. 


The data are confidential and privileged. 


Department of Labor, Province of Alberta 


This department is responsible for labor matters in Alberta: 
industrial relations, inspectional services, private pension plans, 
apprenticeship training and human rights. Activities in these areas are 
published in a quarterly bulletin of the Board of Industrial Relations. 


The department is heavily dependent on information from other 
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agencies. For example, aside from data utilized from the Dominion 

Bureau of Statistics (Statistics Canada), considerable information is 

obtained from the various labor agreements in the province. It is 

also possible to extract information by occupation for various years. 
Only routine filing systems are used for data maintenance 

and storage. The information is applied in the production of statistics 

for the Apprenticeship Board and the Pension Benefits Branch. Where 

no centralization exists, a statistical system cannot follow; however, 


some coordination of information by function has been attempted. 


Department of Education, Province of Alberta 


This department collects certain information for educational 
use. The following information is collected for students: identification 
numbers, names, birthdates, sex, school attended, courses taken, level 
of achievement, credits earned, year. Information is stored on tape 
separately for each year. A new system which will store the complete 
history for each student is being planned. Such a tape would make it 
possible to determine much about student mobility. 

The current source for this information is the course registration 
forms completed by students. However, this system has problems, since 
students are constantly adding and dropping courses, transferring from 
school to school, etc. Beginning in the next school year, the information 
forwarded to the department by the various schools will include all the 
information previously specified, but will not include courses taken. 

At the end of each semester, the school will forward with names and 
identification numbers the courses taken and grades achieved. 


* 
According to Dr. Snider's date of writing, this system should be in effect. 
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This department is also engaged in developing a comprehensive 
system for students receiving financial aid. Since the amount of 
financial aid given to a student is determined partly by need, information 
will be relative to savings and summer earnings. 

The Department of Education is also collecting information on 
teachers, and hopes to have data stored on tape within two years. 

The method of geographical identification is by provincial 
school code. Each file has a four-digit prefix attached to the school 
number. The first digit refers to one of the six school zones in the 
province. (These zones: do not include Calgary or Edmonton which are 
separate zones, making a provincial total of eight) 

All information collected is confidential. Student transcripts 
are released only on application from the student. Some data may 
be available for research, but in all cases identification numbers are 


removed. 


Edmonton Public School Board 

The School Board stores and processes large amounts of data 
on all employees and about 20,000 pupils, and maintains information about 
the financial records of the school board, students and teachers. 
The volume of data is large and varied. All data are collected on source 
forms and read to an optical marked page reader or converted to punch 
cards. The data collection forms are described in the Board's Data 
Processing Handbook Version 4, February, 1971. 

This handbook is unique, the only one of its type available 
from any department inolved in education in Alberta. The Edmonton 


Public School Board is one of the few agencies contacted that has ration- 
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alized its systems to the extent that it can, in one place, describe 
the data it collects, how they are compiled, stored and coded. This 
is probably a function of the fact that the Board has an Information 
System Department whose sole purpose is the processing of data. 

Data collected by the school board are geographically 
identified by unique code referring to school areas in the city. 

All data are confidential. The restrictions on their use 


are similar to those applied to Denartment of Education data. 


Calgary School Board 

Although no reply was received from this group, it was 
indicated that little information is available and that the information 
collected and maintained by the data processing facilities of the 
Calgary School Board is for the internal administrative use of the 
system. 

It was argued that the Board is particularly careful to 
gather data needed for effective administration. In the interest of 
maintaining the privacy of students, parents and teachers in the Calgary 
school system, it was felt that a contribution to this survey would 


not be advisable. 
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Ey POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 

No data will be presented regarding political participation, 
Since what data are available are questionable at best. Possible data 
sources were approached personally, resulting in exposure to the types 
of data available and the methods of collection, all dubious. 

The participation rates established by political and other 


vested inerest groups are not reliable as measures. 
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Fi, STATUS AND SATISFACTION 

Few data in this area are collected by the agencies 
contacted. This is major shortcoming since, given the millions 
of dollars spent by governments on services, one would expect some 
Systematic evaluation of those services. Any evaluation work done is 
a minor part of office routine performed by administrators and is 
documented elsewhere. 

If status is considered in the objective rather than the 
Subjective sense, data sources on income, occupation and education could 
be utilized. However, the inability to merge data from the various 
Sources suggests that consistent, meaningful data are absent in this area 


as well. 
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G. OTHER AGENCIES 

Agencies who collect various types of data and/or perform 
coordinating roles are discussed here. The inability to classify them 
specifically into a previous section should not, indeed must not, 
detract from their contribution to information and data processing in 
the province. They fall into five groupings: not classified, industrial 
development groups, urban coordinating agencies, the cities of Alberta 


and municipal planning organizations. 
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Gl. NOT CLASSIFIED 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics (Statistics Canada) 

The scope of data collected by the DBS (Statistics Canada) 
is available from its catalogue. However, it would be useful to 
discuss information available on social indicators. 

Levels of income are available from taxation statistics and 
the publication "Income Distribution by Size in Canada 1967," catalogue 
# 13-534, prepared from a study based on a sample of approximately 
22,000 families across Canada. There are limited Alberta data in the 
publication, with no sub-provincial breakdown. 

The stability of income indicators could be determined from 
the historical data included, but given the historical inflationary 
patterns, it is questionable how one could determine a stability factor. 

Data are collected on housing characteristics in every census 
and excellent information will be available from the 1971 Census. 

Information on durables is also available from census data, 
and data on the sales of durables are collected monthly. Relevant 
publications are listed in the DBS (Statistics Canada) catalogue. 

For publications on savings and insurance, the catalogue is a major 
reference. 

DBS (Statistics Canada) also has considerable data about basic 
services. It collects statistical data on a wide range of health 
statistics. Although no data are collected on neighborhood amenities 
per se, some information about these amenities can be derived from the 
data collected. A wide range of data on the various modes of transportation 


is tabulated. Limited statistics on legal services are tabulated, 
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although more detail is available in criminal and accident statistics. 

Statistics are collected which would be beneficial in 
determining social mobility, if mobility is defined as the movement of 
people from area to area, or as mobility within the social scale of 
the community. In this regard, educational statistics are well documented. 

No data are collected by DBS (Statistics Canada) on political 
participation. 

Some comments are in order on the regional office in Edmonton 
which collects statistics on the labor force, census data, job vacancies, 
prices, unemployed families, household facitities and equipment, occupational 
and geographical mobility of students, smoking habits, immigration, 
education, etc. The daily volume exceeds several hundred documents 
and varies widely from day to day. The Edmonton office is responsible 
for the collection of data for all Alberta and the northern half of 
Saskatchewan. 

Data are collected on manual documents and most of the processing 
is done in Ottawa. The regional office is not at liberty to supply the 
complete range of documents employed, since many of them include classified 
information. There are no major storage facilities in the regional 
office, since information is stored in Ottawa. 

A wide range of geographical classifications is employed, 
varying from references to individual households to references to entire 
provinces. 

The DBS (Statistics Canada) collects data under the Statistics 
Act of Canada. All internal documents are confidential and the availability 
of their data is reflected in the catalogue. Most data are available 


only in report or tabulated form. 
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Considerable data are collected by DBS (Statistics Canada) 
on a sample basis with various sampling frames used in the different 
surveys. A description of sampling frame techniques is available in 


published form. 


Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, Government of 


Canada 

The Departmental Statistics Division of this agency is 
responsible for the collection and analysis of statistical data relating 
to each of the Conservation, Northern Development, Indian and Eskimo 
Affairs and Administration programs within the Department. It maintains 
a Statistical Information Centre whith serves as the departmental repository 
of statistical data. A publication, "Catalogue of Statistical Data 
Stored in the Statistical Information Centre," provides further details 
on data stored in the centre. 

The eontergadon Program acquires and develops areas of the 
country for use by the public consistent with the preservation of such 
areas in a natural state, and preserves and restores sites and structures 
of importance to Canadian history. The Northern Development Program 
promotes and accelerates the economic development of the far North and 
the development of local government in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
The Indian and Eskimo Affairs Program, in consultation with the Indian 
and Eskimo peoples, supports, maintains and develops activities whereby 
Indians and Eskimos through initiative may achieve their cultural, economic 
and social aspirations in Canadian society. The Administration Program 


provides central executive direction for all activities for which the 


department is responsible. 
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A considerable number of data have become available through the 
"Survey of Indian Bands and Reserves," conducted nationally during the 
spring of 1970. The intention is to update the survey data regularly, 
perhaps biannually. 

Certain education data become available from the annual 
Student Registration Survey begun during the 1969-70 school year. 
Demographic data pertaining to population and vital statistics are 
compiled annually from the membership register maintained by the 
Membership Division of the department. 

Demographic data are available on magnetic tape dating back 
to 1966, the year for which demographic tables were first computerized. 
Student registration data are also stored on magnetic tape. Data from 
the "Survey of Indian Bands and Reserves," have been assembled manually 
into statistical tables from the individual survey questionnaires. 

The Statistical Information Centre utilizes a subject-index storage 
System to maintain its statistical data. 

Generally, data are available by region, district or agency, 
and band. A minimum amount of data such as acreage, location, access- 
ibility and percentage distribution of land by type (agricultural, 
productive, forest, waste or water) is available for individual Indian 
reserves, 

Statistical data relating to national and historic parks are 
also available through the Conservation Program. Some of the more 
relevant studies are the 1968 and 1969 Park Users' Survey carried out 
in Banff, Jasper, Waterton Lakes and Elk Island National Parks. 


Statistical tables have been produced and the relevant data are now 


stored on magnetic tape. 
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The Canadian Outdoor Recreation Facility Inventory Survey was 
carried out in 1969 for the Banff, Jasper, Waterton Lakes, Elk Island 
and Wood Buffalo National Parks, and these data are stored on magnetic 
tape. It is planned to update this information annually, beginning in 
1971s 

The processing of data within the Department of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development is internal policy. Individual records are 
confidential, and socio-economic data on such characteristics as housing 
and income are generally restricted to the use of department officials 


or related assocation and organization. 


Department of Veterans Affairs, Government of Canada 


The Welfare Services Program of the Department provides service 
to veterans of World War I and World War II resident in Alberta. Many 
years have passed since the close of hostilities and most of the immediate 
post-war rehabilitation measures have expired. The department has over 
50,000 files on veterans resident in Southern Alberta, approximately 
80 per cent of which are inactive. Most of the active files apply to 
veterans in receipt of disability pensions and, as these pensions are 
not affected by income or other assets, there is little information 
about income or assets. 

Very little processing of available data is done in Alberta. 
The information is not transferred to punch cards and the files are not 


identified geographically, but only by alphabetical arrangement. 


Alberta Bureau of Statistics 


The Bureau is the major data collection or storehouse agency 
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in the province. In the Census of Manufacturers alone, approximately 
130 different forms are involved. Some of the more relevant types of 
information collected follow: 

The Census of Manufacturers is conducted once a year for 
approximately 1,800 firms in Alberta. Some of the information is main- 
tained on tape. All is confidential. 

The Census of Trade is taken once a year from approximately 
28,000 retail, wholesale and service concerns. These data are maintained 
on tape and are confidential. 

Information about building permits is collected monthly from 
approximately 100 cities, towns and villages in the province. Similar 
information is collected yearly from approximately 25 towns, villages 
and cities. The information isnot maintained on tape and not confidential. 

This department also performs a coordinating role with respect 
to statistics gathered in the province. For example, the following 
statistics are collected directly by the Bureau or deposited with 
it by other government departments: flour mills, packing plants, cement 
production, fur (wild life) pelts, census information, social allowance 
payments, visits to national parks and margarine production. Recently, 
the Director of the Bureau was instructed by the Premier to call a 
meeting of all relevant provincial departments to discuss business 


coordination of data activities in the province. 


Provincial Secretary, Province of Alberta 


Information about the office of the Provincial Secretary 
dealing with insurance (Superintendent of Insurance) was provided in the 


section on Insurance (Assets: Insurance). The information given here 
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pertains to the Office of the Fire Commissioner. 

The Office of the Fire Commissioner maintains an inventory 
Of information on the equipment maintained and personnel employed by 
local municipal Fire Departments. The inventory is updated every two 
years and covers the entire province. 

The information gathered is recorded manually in the office 
and the inventory is published directly from typewritten material by the 
Queen's Printer. Data are maintained and stored in the office in 
ordinary files. Geographical identification is by municipality. 

The processing of the information is not required by law, but 
is maintained by the Fire Commissioner as part of his functions under 
the Emergency Measures Organization which operates under the Federal 
Civil Defense and Disaster Act. This information is not confidential. 

Data are also maintained on fire loss statistics. The Fire 
Commissioner collects and reports on the origin and circumstances of 
every fire which involves the loss of life or injury to any person, 
or damage or destruction to property. The Fire Commissioner has the 
power to hold inquiries when he suspects, for example, arson. Pertinent 
information is supplied by local fire departments. 

The volume of information handled varies considerably. Some 
idea of the total volume may be derived from the 1969 statistics: 124 
deaths, 70 injuries and $80,233,461 in property loss. Source of such 
data is the Fire Report following every fire of consequence. Data 
collected from these forms are stored by the Provincial Data Centre 
under the supervision of the Treasury Department. Data are identified 
geographically by municipality. 


Processing of these data is required by Section 11 of the Fire 
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Prevention Act. The information contained in fire loss statistics is 
not confidential. Information on fire investigation is Confidential until 


the completion of the inquiry. 


Research Branch, Department of Youth, Province of Alberta* 


The purpose of the branch is to provide direction for the 
establishment and development of services offered in the fields of youth 
and recreation. Its long-term objectives are to aid department staff 
or interested groups or individuals in determining areas where such 
programming could be beneficial, to aid in the development and evaluation 
of services offered directly or supported through the Department of 
Youth, to provide a research capability to individuals or groups working 
in the areas of youth and recration and to aid in the general operation 
of the Department. Attempting to accomplish the first two long-term 
objectives occupies most of the time and effort of the research branch. 
Operational objectives are identification of the areas of need, and 
development and evaluation of services. 

In identifying the areas of need, the branch reviews and 
distributes selective materials relevant to youth-or recreation 
to department staff and/or interested groups of individuals. Research 
personnel also make recommendations to department staff regarding 
areas of need. If an area of concern has been identified by the 
department staff, the research branch may be involved in specifically 
defining the need. For example, if a community has identified 
a "drug problem," the research branch aids in determining exactly what 


is needed to combat the problem. 
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* 
The Department of Youth is now the Department of Culture, Youth and 
Recreation. 
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The research branch takes an active role in the development 
of services operated or supported by the Department. This includes 
the development of program objectives, development of program procedures 
and evaluative analysis. As a result, many studies have been undertaken 


by the department, and thirteen were initiated or completed in 1970. 


Conservation and Utilization Committee, Province of Alberta 

The type of information in which this committee is interested 
is not gathered by this office, other than in the administration of 
one specific program in Census Division 14. The application form indicates 
that the department would have information on income, housing, similar 
durables, neighborhood amenities, public transportation and education. 

The volume averages 60 or 70 applications per year. Manual 
documents are gathered and used during the application stage, the 
review of the application, the analysis of the application, the approval 
and the fiscal approval. Information is filed by land description 
in a manual file. It is geographically identified by Census Division 
and land description. 

Processing of data is required by regulation and administrative 
directive originating internally. The information is confidential, 
although it is available to the local farm adjustment committee, as 
well as to lending institutions. No information is collected on a 


sample basis. 


Department of Lands and Forests, Province of Alberta 


This department is interested in information similar to that 


collected by the Conservation and Utilization Committee. The main role 
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of the Lands Division is the selling, leasing and issuance of dispositions 
conveying an interest in public lands. To assist in this function, a 
number of farm adjustment committees or rural adjustment committees 

have been established. They are composed of four or five local farmers 
each selected by a community, together: with a representative of each 

of the Lands Division, the Department of Agriculture and the Department 
of Municipal Affairs. There are 15 such committees operating in Census 
Divisions 12, 14 and 15, as well as in the Rocky Mountain House area 

and an area west of the fifth meridian which generally covers the Buck 
Lake, Winfield and Rimbey districts. 

All applications to lease or purchase public lands for 
agricultural use are reviewed by the committees, taking into consideration 
the nature of the land applied for; the farming experience, ability 
and resources of the applicant; the cost of servicing the land with 
roads and other services; and whether or not the land applied for will 
assist in creating a potential economic farm unit. Based on these 
considerations, the committees make advisory recommendations to the 
Minister of Lands and Forests concerning the description of the land. 

In addition, the farm adjustment committees play an important 
role in recommending that certain non-viable units under private 
Ownership be purchased under the Land Assembly Program so that they can 
be utilized to enlarge existing farms. 

The data handled by this office are, in the main, the type 
generated by the activities of the division, primarily, the issuance 
of dispositions on public land. They include number of applications 
received, number of dispositions issued, number of cancellations, 
number of leases or sales patented, etc. The various dispositions for 


which statistics are kept are shown in the annual report and the 
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publication Administration of Public Lands in Alberta, December, 1970. 
Statistics are also kept on activities on grazing reserves and on 
grazing leases held by associations. 

The average monthly number of statistical entries made during 
1970 was approximately 1,400 and the total for the year was close to 
17,000. These statistics are for the province as a whole and do not 
include statistics on grazing association or grazing reserves, for 
which specific data are assembled: number of patrons, acreage, number 
of head of stock grazed, etc. Information in this area is also available 
in the annual report. 

Data are. generally recorded on file cards and taken from the 
various forms generated in the process of allocating public lands or 
grazing privileges: the application form, the disposition form, the 
lease or sale form, the cancellation form, and notification for issue 
of certificate of title. 

The application form is initiated by the person interested 
in obtaining a disposition or obtaining grazing rights. The disposition 
form is used internally to establish officially that a disposition to 
a particular individual has been made. The lease or sale form is the 
actual document which the successful applicant receives when he obtains 
a disposition. The cancellation form is used internally to record 
officially cancellation of a disposition for cause or request of the 
holder. The notification for issue of certificate or title form is 
sent to the Registrar, Lands Title Office, advising him to issue a 
title on lands on the saleagreement when the purchaser has fulfilled 
the terms of the agreement. These forms have been in use for many 


years, and have been modified to accommodate changes in policy or legislation. 
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Statistical data are for the most part kept on file cards which 
are stored in manual file drawers. The data can be identified by land 
description based on the land survey system of section, township, range 
and meridian. Some of the data must first be identified by lease number 
which can be converted to geographical location in terms of the land 
Survey system. 

Processing of the data is required by internal administrative 
directive. The data collected by this division are not confidential, 


since they are published in the annual reports of the Department. 


Population Research Laboratory, Department of Sociology, University 
of Alberta 

The data stored in the Population Research Laboratory consist 
primarily of census and vital statistics data for Canada and the 
United States. The PRL does not collect raw data, but acts as a service 
agency for researchers and as a learning facility for social sciences 
students by providing census and vital statistics literature and data 
collected by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics (Statistics Canada). 

The PRL receives numerous social science journals as well as 
DBS (Statistics Canada) reports and United States and United Nations 
publications. It also maintains a series of reviews and publications 
On income, assets and the basic services area. 

The data available in the PRL are contained in public census 
reports (1881-1966), printouts (1961-1966) for Alberta and the Northwest 
Territories only and magnetic tape (1961-1966) for all of Canada. 

All variables mentioned earlier are available: levels of income, housing, 


education and occupational status are maintained in both printout and 
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magnetic tape; consumer durables data are contained on magnetic tape 
alone. Publications and printouts are filed according to content 
and/or official identifying number, while magnetic tapes are filed 
in the University Computing Centre according to rack number. 

All census and vital statistics data apply to countries 
and sub-areas within countries. Sub-areas are delineated by political 
boundaries and census-defined areas. Data in Canada and the U.S. are 
also classified according to farm, non-farm and urban-rural residenée. 
The geographical identification of levels of income, housing, consumer 
durables and education and occupational status are political and census- 
defined units, while the remaining variables are identified by political 
boundaries only. All data are available to the public. 

Information with respect to sampling was continued in the 
section on the DBS (Statistics Canada). The 1961 Census included a 
20 per cent sample of private non-farm households and excluded all 
farm households, institutions, collective households, hotels and 
lodging houses and households in the Northwest Territories. In addition, 
families and persons away from their place of residence--for example, 
families travelling abroad or military personnel stationed in Europe-- 


were excluded from the sample. 
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G2. INDUSTRY AND TOURISM 


Department of Industry and Tourism, Government of Canada 


One of the primary functions of the Edmonton regional office 
is to assist Alberta firms in the promotion of export trade. It is 
requested of interested firms that they complete the Exporter Director 
forms, so that the Department may be aware of products and services 
available. The information gathered is later circulated to Department 
offices at home and abroad in order to determine potential markets. 


Such data are highly confidential. 


Industrial Development Branch, Department of Industry and Tourism, Province 
of Alberta 


The Department of Industry and Tourism provides information on 
economic growth, current business trends, sources of raw materials, labor 
works, working conditions and related business data. Information on the 
numerous products manufactured and raw materials and supplies used by 
Alberta manufacturing industry is kept on file with a comprehensive 
library of statistics about Alberta resources. 

Reference material on economic regions within the province 
and individual locations within these regions are kept on file by the 
Department. Industrial Development Officers and appointed representatives 
from towns and cities throuahovt the province make up the Industrial Developmer 
Board, which maintains liaison among Department officials, persons 
engaged in industrial promotion at the municipal level and industry. 

Specific data on natural resources, raw materials, transportation facilities, 


utility costs, labor, retail and wholesale services, taxes, housing, 
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recreation and cultural amenities, education and health facilities, 
and information on local governments are available from local Department 
representatives in towns and cities. 

Reports on specific manufacturing facilities,including data 
on markets, costs of energy, labor, land, taxes, materials and information 
on sites (including topographical maps, zoning regulations and building 
restrictions) are provided without charge or obligation. 

Those wishing to have products manufactured in Alberta through 
joint venture or under license may obtain the assistance of the 
Department in locating the firms with the necessary production facilities 
and distributing connections. The Department maintains a file on Alberta 
manufacturing industries and can be helpful in directing inquiries to 
firms with manufacturing capabilities. 

The Department publishes a Trade Index of Manufacturers designed 
to promote the sale of Alberta-made products in a bi-monthly newsletter, 
which focuses attention on new products and processes in the province. 
Wide distribution of these publications has far-reaching benefits fore 
Alberta Manufacturers. Alberta-made products are displayed by the 
Department at trade fairs, exhibitions and trade shows within and outside 
the province. 

Through the facilities of the Department, market information 
on specific products is provided without charge. In addition, information 
is available for Alberta on population, income distribution, labor 
supply, wage rates, industrial production and trends, and other data 
relevant to future markets. 

Other branches and departments assist in the presentation of 


facts for the complete Industrial Devetopment Service. They include 
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the Alberta Commercial Corporation, the Alberta Freight Bureau, 
the Research Council of Alberta, the Department of Education and the 
federal Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce. 

Obviously, this department is a huge secondary user. While 
the Industrial Development Branch does not issue. an annual report for 
use in Alberta, the material prepared for the total departmental report 
is presented to the minister in charge. The Department of Industry 


and Tourism has never published a report to the use of citizens per se. 


Industrial Development Department, City of Calgary 


Like the provincial agencies, local industrial development 
departments depend on secondary data. The information that they keep 
on file is for purposes of attracting and informing industry about the 
development of the city they represent. 

The Industrial Development Department of Calgary maintains 
some information on income levels, but does not consistently retain 
information on assets and basic services, and collects no information 
on social mobility. Its main concern is data on industrial location 
factors, market information, industrial growth indicators, information 
On companies largely industrial and financial, etc. Most of the data 
are obtained from other sources such as the Alberta Bureau of Statistics, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics (Statistics Canada), trade journals, 
government sources, directories, personal contacts, etc. Some raw data 
are collected from such sources as the Manufacturer's Directory. 

Data are recorded and filed manually by standard industrial 
Classification, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics (Statistics Canada) 


catalogue codes and internally prepared systems. The geographical 
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identification basis used is variable and may refer to cities, provinces, 
States, or nations. Data are collected by internal administrative 


directive and are not confidential. 


Industrial Development Department, City of Edmonton 


This department handles various kinds of economic data as well 
as data depicting the residential and industrial amenities of Edmonton 
and its region. Sources of information are usually the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics (Statistics Canada) and Alberta Bureau of Statistics 
publications, In other situations, depending on the type of data used, 
other sources may be used. 

Statistical information sheets are mailed out to prospective 
clients to promote Edmonton as a feasible bocation for new industry. 
Mailings average 200 to 500 perweek. The amount of data forwarded varies 
with the level of interest, the number and nature of the requests, etc. 
All forms are manual and are stored manually. 

Most data are identified by subject (income, occupation, etc.) 
rather than by geographical area. The updating is done manually on a 
yearly, bi-yearly or other basis as new information becomes available. 

Processing of data is by administrative directive, a function 
of decisions made within the department. While some of the information 
collected is confidential, most of that in the statistical information 
sheets obviously is not, although the data themselves are not readily 
available. This may sound unusual, but the function of data is primarily 
to attract new industry to the Edmonton area and costs do not permit 


the Department to make statistical data readily available. 


It should be noted that this department is heavily dependent 
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on secondary data. Given the nature of its interests and the vital 
function it performs, this is not unusual or frivolous. It is also 
important that such departments receive more readily available information 
from metropolitan areas. Currently, of course, such detailed information 
is available only from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics (Statistics 
Canada) and then only for Census years. 

Much basic information, while not available to the public, 
is synthesized in "Information for Prospective Residents of Edmonton," 
a public relations booklet about 20 pages long, which provides useful 
insights into social characteristics, physical facilties, and other 


aspects of the city. 
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G3. URBAN COORDINATING AGENCIES 
An effort was made to collect information from agencies which 
attempt to coordinate or assist in coordinating activities among cities. 


Apart from the Department of Municipal Affairs, two agencies were contacted: 


Alberta Municipalities Association 

Of the data in which this survey is interested, the Alberta 
Municipalities Association has data pertaining only to levels of income 
of municipal employees. This information is part of a great variety 
of data on labor statistics collected by this office. Only wage and 
working conditions information are collected for city, town and village 
employees. 

The volume of data collected varies, but in general a major 
Survey is conducted yearly in all urban centres. The data are recorded 
manually. The forms are ad hoc in nature and are changed often to 
accommodate changing needs. No special file system is employed. Data 
are identified geographically by urban municipality. Such data collection 
is not required by law, and data are confidential, although this does 
not necessarily limit their availability. 

It should be noted that all personnel and labor relations 
functions handle similar types of data. Government and private agencies 
(for example, the Alberta Bureau of Statistics) process and take much 
of the data used by this office. Labor relations data handled by the 


office are confidential only in the sense that they serve a selected 


clientele. 
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Local Authorities Board 
Data used by the Board consist chiefly of financial information 
on Alberta municipalities and other authorities. Such data are obtained 
from two major sources: the annual reports of the Department of Education 
and Department of Municipal Affairs; and the financial and other reports 
from individual local authorities in support of specified applications 


dealt with by the Board. 
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G4. THE CITIES OF ALBERTA 

While various departments in city governments were contacted, 
in the case of smaller cities (all cities in Alberta except Calgary 
and Edmonton), very few departments as such exist. Consequently, 
requests for information were sent to the mayors of those cities. It 
was expected that through their offices the information requests 
could be coordinated. The replies of those who could reply or who 
had information and could or could not deliver it has an important 


bearing on the conclusions drawn from this report. 


The City of Camrose 
Camrose does not compile statistics. It does not have a 
punch card system or files on the social life of its residents. The 
only figures at hand showed that building permits for 1970 totalled 
slightly over $1,000,000 and that the population at June 30, 1970 


was approximately 9,000. 


The City of Drumheller 


Drumheller, in consultation with its mayor and staff, felt 
that the request for information would be too much of a burden to 


fulfill. They regretted the decision but fétt it necessary because of 


their small staff. 


The City of Grande Prairie> 


Grande Prairie has scattered information available. With 
respect to income, its civic employee records are available. Very few 


data are available on assets other than records of the assessment role. 
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The Provincial Health Unit and hospital records are extensive and provide 
the city with health information. (It should be noted that this information 
is available due to the efforts of the provincial Department of Health 
and not the City of Grande Prairie.) School records are available to the 
City: 

What little information is available is processed manually. 


The city has no data processtng procedures. 


The City of Lethbridge 


Lethbridge provided an excellent reply, primarily because of 
the presence of a research officer within the civic government. (It was 
much like having a research assistant on the scene to remind various 
departments of the need for a reply and a complete reply.) Replies 
were received from the Police Chief, the Fire Chief, the Utility Director, 
the Superintendent of Parks and Recreation, the Personnel Officer, 
the Engineering Director, the City Solicitor, the City Clerk, the 
Superintendent of Cultural Development, the Superintendent of Social 
Services and the Superintendent of Preventive Social Services. The 
replies of the Superintendents of Parks and Recreation, Social Services 
and Preventive Social Services were discussed earlier in this section. 

The Department of Cultural Development keeps records of 
attendance, types of events and variety of events on an annual basis. 
These records date back to the opening of the Yates Centre in 1966. A 
record of attendance has also been kept at the Alexander Galt Museum 
Since its establishment at its present site. All financial records 
of the Centre and the Museum are maintained in the Finance Office. 


The only statistical information compiled by the office of the 
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City Clerk was the census, done yearly. A copy of the census form is 
completed by the enumerator at each houshold. The city is divided 
into a number of divisions and the information received on the census 
forms is recapitulated by these division. The recap. is kept on file 
for a number of years, but the actual form is kept only until the 
following census. 

Allowance for taking of the census is provided in the Municipal 
Government Act. The actual completed form would be considered confidential.. 
The information provided in the recap. would be availabte to anyone. 

The recap. would not show the occupations of the persons surveyed. 

The office of the City Solicitor had no information relevant 
to this survey. 

The Engineering Department sources of information are the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (Statistics Canada), the Department's 
Annual Report, and certain administrative data (functional reports). 
Manual documents are used and filed by subject matter. Collection 
of these data is basically a requirement of internal administrative 
directive, by city by-law. The data are not confidential. 

The Personnel Officer handles data with regard to civic 
employees. Information is derived from established union contracts 
and by direction of the city council. Ona bi-weekly basis, wages and 
salaries are computed. Records are kept for number of employees, 
recorded pay information, anniversary dates and dates of 
employment, full names, etc., as required by law. Absence forms are 
used to cover all causes of absence (annual vacations, sick leave, 
absence without pay, etc.) and are required in payroll and the administration 


of records. These records have been in use since 1963. All information 
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is confidential, but this does not seriously limit its availability. 

The City Fire Department maintains a host of manual forms 
relative to the facets of its operations, many of them in use for years. 
No mechanized information system is utilized for all these data; they 
are stored in regular filing cabinets. Approximately 50 forms are 
used by this department, falling into five major group: fire prevention 
bureau forms, forms filed with the safety director, fire department 
forms, forms filed at the city payroll office and forms filed with 
the finance department. 

The City Assessor handles data relative to evaluation of land 
and buildings for assessment purposes. These data are handled on a 
daily basis and concern changes in property details throughout the city. 
Data are recorded on field cards and transferred by punch card to the 
master file. 

The file system employed is the magnetic disc system. Data 
are geographically identified by municipal address. Processing of data 
is required by law and by administrative process, both external and 
internal. The information is confidential in nature, but its 
availability is limited to government. 

The City Electric Department utilizes roughly 50 forms on 
daily, weekly and monthly bases. All of this information is tabulated 
and included in the year-end report. 

The office of the Chief of Police compiles statistical data 
on law infractions, motor vehicle accidents and other data. This office 
collects all its’own data. The statistics are for the geographic 


area of Lethbridge only. 


Data are recorded manually, and all forms have been in use 
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for a number of years, revised and updated yearly. 

The collection of some of these data (traffic offenses and 
motor vehicle accidents) is required by law. Other data are required 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics (Statistics Canada), but there is 
no law requiring this department to set up its files in the specified 
manner. Much of the information collected is confidential, but the 


Statistics are available to the public. 


The City of Lloydminster 
Lloydminster collects data only for administrative purposes, 
and they are filed with the Department of Municipal Affairs in the 
provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan. The reader is referred to 
the section on the Department of Municipal Affairs for the information 


collected. 


The City of Medicine Hat 


Medicine Hat could be of no assistance in the current 


project, as it has no data processing equipment. 


The City of Red Deer 


While Red Deer has computer facilities, its initial reply 
was that the request was too broad and reply therefore impossible. 
Also, the senior staff of the city was continudusly involved in budget 
planning and other pressing concerns, and would not or could not be 
available to deal with the question. However a meeting with the 
Comissioner of the City of Red Deer made it possible to obtain copies 


of assessment record forms and utility service order forms as well as 
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a statement on the availability of information in the areas concerned. 


The City of Wetaskiwin 
Wetaskiwin does not store any "social data" due to lack of 
experienced personnel. The only information is provided by provincial 


departments operating in the area. 
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G5. PLANNING ORGANIZATIONS 


Department of Municipal Affairs, Province of Alberta 


This department has a major data bank system for physical 
data by quarter section in specific areas in the province. The data 
are made available by various government and private agencies and the 
involvement of the Department in data collection is limited to informing 
these agencies of the areas to be covered, and collecting the data. 

The Department processes approximately 2,000 individual 
pieces of information per day, in the Peers-Whitecourt area, the Hinton 
Yellowhead Pass area and the Lesser Slave Lake Incentive Area. As 
project areas are completed, the Department moves into other areas. 

The Department, specifically the Provincial Planning Branch, is limited 
Since it plans only in areas beyond those covered by the Regional 
Planning Commissions. 

A data sheet is used for taking data from maps provided by 
individual municipal units. This information is then punched on cards 
and the data taken to the provincial data centre where it is recorded 
on tape. A document retrieval system makes updating possible and it 
is intended that the existing files will be updated every three months. 
Study areas are differentiated by area identifiers; individual units 
(quarter-section) are usually identified by legal description. 

Data collected are not confidential with respect to other 
goverrmment agencies. 

A major source of information for the Department is the 
booklet-questionnaire completed by municipalities and forwarded to the 


Department at the end of each year. The form has been in use since 1961. 
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A great deal of information is contained in these reports, but it is 
difficult for municipalities to retrieve the information when it has 
beeb submitted. The information is utilized primarily in the determination 


of grants to municipalities. 


Battle River Regional Planning Commission 


This Commission uses various types of information. Although 
income is a basic component of regional analysis, it has no detailed 
or useful information on the subject, other than the figures available 
for the Dominion Bureau of Statisties (Statistics Canada) census. The 
reason for this lack is reluctance to survey families. 

The Commission did assist the Alberta Housing Corporation 
in 1968 in collecting information for a public housing study in Wetaskiwin, 
Camrose, Ponoka and Bashaw. The Corporation has that information and 
has since carried out a large sample survey in some of these centres. 

Information needs with regard to assets are great but current 
information is limited. The Commission depends greatly on the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (Statistics Canada) and local municipal 
records for data on housing. It has not ventured into the area of 
consumer durables, savings or insurance. 

Information on basic services is not coordinated and data 
collection is not as systematic as would be desirable. Some information 
on available health facilities and amenities has been collected, 
although the question of need has not been explored. Information on 
public transportation and legal services is readily available. The 


only source of information about health is local health units (provincial 


agencies). 
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Data collected by this office relate more to land use and land 
development. The economic viability of the region and of urban centres 
within the region are important, but here the variables are employment, 
payrolls, number and type of business enterprises, industrial growth, 
etc. The volume of data handled is difficult to quantify, although it 
Should be pointed out that a full man-year equivalent is allowed for 
basic research. 

Data on employment in particular are collected on index cards 
and punch cards are not used. The filing system used by this office 
consists simply of files for each municipality: stored in filing cabinets. 
Identification of stored data is by municipality, but there is no 
specific system for identifying the municipality. (For example, population 
data for the County of Camrose is stored under "RC - Population Data.") 

Processing of data is required to fulfill both legal and 
administrative functions. The Planning Act requires that a Regional 
Planning Commission "study the resources and development of the 
regional planning area with a view to preparing a regional plan." 

Some information is confidential. Its release is primarily 


a decision of the data-granting agencies rather than of the Commission. 


Calgary Regional Planning Commission 


No two planning commissions operate the same way. The Calgary 
Regional Planning Commission is interested in rural regional development 


and can get quite involved in small zoning and development plans. It 


also does studies for surrounding municipalities. Most of its routine 


activity deals with physical development of land or area use. (An 


example is determining the future growth possibilities around Calgary. ) 
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The amount of activity of this Commission (or any Commission) 
is a function of the needs of its participating members and the nature 
of its work is evidence of the nature of its membership. It is heavily 
involved in sub-division committees and applications for sub-division, 
preliminary regional plans (this commenced in 1968 and has been continuous 
since then) ,secondary road systems, a series of special studies (none 
of them large scale), meetings and site inspections, general plan work 
for rural municipalities, zoning by-laws and developmental control 
by-laws, replotting schemes, annexation applications and mapping. (a major 
activity). 

A recent interest is a metropolitan study to determine the 
impact of the surrounding area on the City of Calgary, predict alternate 
forms of growth, including an examination of neighboring towns,°and 
evaluate alternate forms of government. 

The Commission does not have a large data base. Most of 
the communities to which it provides planning services on a regular 
basis, with the exception of Calgary and the rural municipalities, 
have fewer than 2,500 people. The type of municipal planning services 
provided have not justified the collection of extensive social data. 
Primary sources, such as the Dominion Bureau of Statistics (Statistics 
Canada) and the Alberta Bureau of Statistics, are used for statistical 
information. 

Certain data on the age and conditions of housing are used in 
some reports. These data are kept on coded files, which could be 
easily converted to a data processing system. However, because of 
the small number of properties and the small size of the individual 


communities, this has not been necessary and the passage of only a 
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Or two can made data of this type obsolete. This applies to any 
information on neighborhood amenities as well. 

In two urban renewal projects and a country residential 
study, a small amount of social data were collected from sources other 
than public records. This was done ona strictly confidential basis, 
and the information is not available for release without the permission 
of the people who gave it. 

All records are in the form of manual documents. Almost all 
work and all records are affected by statute or regulation. For example, 
a register is required of all lands (or money) taken for reserves when 
land is sub-divided. The manner of processing applications for sub- 
division is strictly regulated. Where possible, files are identified 
by the municipal jurisdiction, by range, township and section or by 
lot, block and plan as appropriate. 

Generally, the information required for general community 
planning is treated on an internal or location basis rather than on a 
community-comparative basis. This should not suggest that the Commission 
is not interested in uniformity and data banking, but that the scale 
of operation, the nature of membership and the general field of research 


have not been conducive to more sophisttcated methodology. 


Edmonton Regional Planning Commission 


This office collects land-used data for the towns and villages 
within its region. It also collects yearly population,assessment and 
housing statistics from individual municipalities, counties, cities, 
towns and villages who are members. With respect to housing, it collects 


data on total value and general type. Such information is collected 
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annually, except for the town of St. Albert, where information is collected 
every three months. Information is based on building inspectors ' 
records from the various municipalities (rural or urban). 
Since 1950, the Commission has been preparing background 
reports and studies for the the compilation of a regional plan for the 
Commission area. This plan, on its completion and acceptance by the 
Commission and province, will form the basis to guide province, Commission 
municipalities and the private sector in orderly and economical planning 
and development with particular concern for a satisfactory human environment. 
The Preliminary Regional Plan-Metropolitan Part was approved 
by the Commission in January, 1958. This document embodies a land use 
pattern for a 20-year period within the metropolitan area based on a 
metropolitan population of 660,000 by 1980, and has been perhaps the most 
important single piece of planning legistation implemented by this 
Commission. It has insured orderly economic sub-division development 
in the metropolitan area. The plan was updated, revised and approved 
in 1961, and has been continuously amended since then. 
The Commission has been involved in other research programs. 
Of note are studies.of regional transportation interests (regional 
roads, metropolitan roads, pipelines, airports), rural development 
and land use, metropolitan development, municipal towns, plans, satellite 
towns, Indian reserves and regional rivers, lakes, water supply and 
recreation. 
The bulk of the information collected by this office relates 
to municipal population and other development information. It is 
collected yearly for the regional planning area and the data are recorded 


in manual document form.and stored in normal office files. The data are 
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geographically identified by municipality. 

Processing of the data is required by internal administration 
and is generally necessary for statistical information in the annual 
report. Information is not confidential. 


The office is highly dependent on other agencies for information. 


Medicine Hat Regional Planning Commission 


This Commission has a small staff and does not collect raw 
social data. It relies on others, primarily the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics (Statistics Canada) and the Alberta Bureau of Statistics, 
municipal voters' lists, etc. for most inputs. Usually the information 
is not in the required form and frequently "social data" cannot be used 


or cross-referenced with other types of information. 


Old Man River Regional Planning Commission 


Most of the statistical information collected by this office 
is derived from sources such as government publications (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics (Statistics Canada) publications, Alberta Bureau 
of Statistics analyses of census divisions , and data obtainable from the 
provincial government). Some land use surveys of communities with a 
population of 500 or more were carried out last summer in conjunction 
with the South Saskatchewan River Basin Study. These surveys are also 
required for preparation of general plans of larger communities in 
the area. A survey relating to the availability of commercial and 
personal services in each community was conducted at the same time. 

A sub-regional study was carried out in the Crowsnest Pass 


two years ago It involved resident surveys, an economic base study 
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and a sociological study. Computer techniques were used to derive 
population projections and compile data from the rest of the survey. 
Most of the data collected relate to the economics of the region 
in such areas as production and sales. 

More recently, the Commission has begun the preparation of 
a "Preliminary Regional Plan" which is required by the provincial 
Planning Act. This requires readily available data and not original 
surveys, and will study land use, population, recreation, transportation, 
housing and commercial development. Data will be manually recorded and 
tabulated and eventually presented in a Commission report available 
to the public. 

The Commission is undertaking a pilot project to determine 
the feasibility of a regional file bank. involving land use, economic 
activity , building information, etc. Although the pilot project 
involves the town of Cardston as a first step, an attempt has been 
made to make the system compatible for all urban and rural areas in 
the region. 

While operating on a comparatively small level, the Commission 
is still a large secondary user. In the areas of income, housing, 
health, neighborhood amenities, transportation and education, it 


borrows heavily from established research agencies. 


Peace River Regional Planning Commission 


The main source of information for this agency is a specialized 
library pertaining to planning and containing data on residential, 
commercial, industrial, recreational and agricultural land uses. Traffic 


Flows, municipal services, municipal financing and land capability 
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inventories are available. 

Again, very few data are collected by this agency. It 
heavily for statistical information on various agencies, including the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (Statistics Canada), the Alberta Bureau 
of Statistics, the Department of Municipal Affairs, the Department of 
Industry and Tourism, the Alberta Research Council and any other 
goernment agencies with the pertinent information required. 

Because the major source. of information is publications, 
data are stored manually. A complete cross-indexing system for all 
documents is being developed. Currently, only general classifications 
are being used, including bibliographies, provincial statutes, 
reports published by the Commission, reports from other agencies, 
reports by Canadian agencies outside the province, reports by agencies 
outside Canada, planning texts, periodicals, annual reports, the 
Alberta Gazette, federal government official documents and a series of 
miscellaneous documents. 

Information is collected and stored for the use of the 
Commission. It is neither required by law nor by administrative 
directive and material is not confidential, although it is not available 
for public use. 

The Commission is becoming involved in sample studies, 
consisting mainly of windshield surveys (building conditions, etc.) 


and persona interviews on such things as the need for public housing. 


Red Deer Regional Planning Commission 


The data situation here parallels that of the Medicine Hat 


Regional Planning Commission. The office collects and maintains few 
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of the type of data in which this survey is interested. Most of the 
information utilized here comes from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(Statistics Canada) or the Alberta Bureau of Statistics. 

The Commission has, however, been involved in some survey 
studies, including the "Economic Base Study" relating to the planning 
of the economic and social requirements of the Commission, completed 
in March, 1969. The report deals with growth on regional and municipal 
(both urban and rural)levels. Another report, "The People of Red 
Deer," contributed background data to the City of Red Deer's"General 
Plan Statement and Urban Renewal Study." This consisted of a 20 per 
cent sample of Red Deer households, with data on income, rent, family 


structure and housing unit characteristics. 


Planning Department, City of Calgary 


The City Planning Department in Calgary utilizes outside 
information sources. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics (Statistics 
Canada) 7s used for data on income, assets, basic services and education. 
Such information is supplemented by annual data from the Civic Census, 
the school board, The University of Calgary, etc. As a general guideline, 
the city is striving for unified collection of data and its subsequent 
entry into an electronic data processing system in a form adequate for 
all civic departments. The data would be geographically divided by 
location, address, traffic zone, legal description and grid coordinates. 

The first concerted effort to establish a municipal management 
information system for Calgary was commenced officially in May, 1968 
with the directive from the Commissioner's Office stating that a 


Management Information Committee responsible to the Commissioners 
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had been formed to make recommendations on the feasibility, priorities 

and policy related to the collection, storage, retrieval and analysis 

of data. This directive listed a series of responsibilities for the 
Committee: defining the information requirements of civic departments ; 
determining the feasibility of each information requirement and recommending 
policy priorities; scheduling review and control implementation 

schedules; establishing procedures to evaluate regularly each sub-system 

or system of information for effectiveness and practicality; and 
coordinating the information program without outside agencies. 

It appears that the meetings of the main committee and its 
periodic reporting of progress raised significant interest among civic 
employees. The discussions among the main committee members and the 
actual work accomplished by thetask forces established the feasibility 
of implementing a management information system for the City of Calgary. 
Goals such as unified collection of data, automatic updating of data 
in the files, minimum duplication of records and maximum utility of 
information were all found consistent and necessary for the implementation 
of the city-wide information system. The title given to the information 
system was CALMIS or the Calgary Management Information System. 

It should be noted that the reference to implementation of a 
"system" does not infer a massive collection of data that has never 
previously existed or an allout effort to introduce a complete package 
at massive cost. Rather, it refers to the need for authority to 
undertake system studies and rearrange data now gathered and used in 
the daily operation of the city. Doing this systematically where the 
need is obvious within well-defined budget constraints is consistent 


with the overall objective of integrated management information systems. 
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The general concept of a city-wide system with such goals 
as the unified collection of data, minimum duplication of records and 
maximum availability of information at low overall cost is subject to 
the stipulation that these goals will not jeopardize or compromise 


the confidentiality of information. 


Planning Department, City of Edmonton 


The City Planning Department now performs a coordinating role 
with regard to statistics and data for the City of Edmonton and its 
various departments. Its task is two-fold: not only must it coordinate 
the daily needs and requirements of the various city departments, but 
it must related this information to the statistics and report-type 
information available from outside City Hall. 

Housing statistics (starts, completions, vacancies) are 
received ona monthly basis for the whole city from Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation and compiled into series information. Quarterly 
surveys completed by the Planning Department on the supply of wacant 
serviced residential single family lots in developing areas are also 
available. A ten-year survey of apartment land in newly developing 
areas (1961-1970) is on file. Total housing stock figures are available 
by basic type of structure from the City Assessor. The 1970 City 
Census provides information on population by dwelling unit with some 
information about characteristics (public or separate school support, 
number of adults, number of school children, children between one 
and six years), and by number of bedrooms in the dwelling. Detailed 
analysis of this information awaits completion of the Population 


Land Use System. Information is available from listings of active 
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treatment hospitals, auxiliary hospitals, nursing homes and senior 
citizens homes, These data sources are varied both in the type of 
information provided and the method by which the information is tabulated. 

Preliminary research and study of existing and proposed systems 
began in 1966. It was decided that a pilot study of an area within the 
city would be desirable. In 1968, the Whyte Avenue Pilot Study was 
initiated. One of the major conclusions from this study was that the 
implementation of a planning information system was a feasible and 
desirable goal. All this activity has revolved around the Edmonton 
Planning Information System, or EPIS. The objective is a useful 
design and implementation of an information system on land use, population 
and employment data. A secondary objective is to document formally 
past and future efforts in regard to the system. 

EPIS has two parts: a population and land use computer data 
file empoying three major search keys or identifiers and a package or 
group of file maintenance and handling routines with user programs to 
provide ready access to the data base. Summary and detail data listing 
by key identifiers, regular statistical reports and data required for 
advance research in planning projects will be available through the 
system. EPIS will also provide a consistent population and land use 
data file for comparisons over time. 

The design and implementation of this system will not incorporate 
all possible information requirements. A careful look will be taken 
at the factors other than potential use. Two such factors are availability 
of data and form which the data are available. The task amounts to 


removing expensive data items which provide only marginal or lower 


priority information. 
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When the file contents have been finalized, the major tasks 
of physically locating, gathering and recording of data will follow. 
The number of problems encountered will depend primarily on the form 
of the data and the way in which it is recorded. The more data to be 
taken from the files, the more difficulty and the greater the cost 
involved. 

The aspect of information which will be the most time-consuming 
and expensive will be that of collecting and recording parcel data not 
currently on computer file. The problems associated with transcribing 
data from handwritten ledger cards are great enough, but the non-availability 
of data items required will add to these problems. 

Data items not available through any other source must be 
provided by the Planning Department. Two large responsibilities of 
the Department will be the placing of parcel centroids for digitizing, 
and building identification through address and assigned building number. 
The former involves placing a dot approximately the centre of each 
parcel in the file. These centroids will be placed on a positive cronar 
map of the city. Staff requirements here alone are estimated at 30 
man-months, 

The problem of building identification is of vital importance 
to the entire system. This is the only means available for placing 
population and employment in the proper loeation. Since it is not 
possible to have a municipal address for every building on every parcel 
in the proposed data file, it will be necessary to assign a building 
number to each building where there is more than one building on a 
parcel. 


A recent publication of the City Planning Department is the 
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Edmonton Planning Information System, in which three alternatives 


are Spelled out, any of which, in varying degrees, will enable the 
department to coordinate the various data sources within City Hall: 
full-scale data collection, phased data collection and planning department 


data collection. The methods employed and the cost involved are found 


in the report. 
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APPENDIX A 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE OLIVER REPORT 


In carrying out its work, the committee(chaired by Dr. Michael 
Oliver of licGill University) appointed by the Social Science Research 
Council of Canada (SSRCC) to investigate the question of information 
handling and exchange in the social sciences, Surveyed a cross- section 
of Canadian social scientists. It agreed that while a national data 
bank did not have high priority at that time, there is a real need for 
other central services. Among the proposals of the Committee (revised 
by the Conference Planning Committee for the Conference on a Research 
Information Centre for the Social Sciences, held at Laval University on 


April 30, May 1 and May 2, 1970) are the following recommendations: 


1. We recommend that a National Research Information Centre for the 
the social sciences be established as a centre of services, technical 
and methodological, to be provided to social science researchers 
throughout Canada. More specifically, its functions would be: 


a) To bea documentation centre providing an exhaustive listing of 
all quantitative data regarding the social sciences possessed 
by libraries, archives and research agencies at all levels. This 
documentation would be indexed and cataloguéd according to the 
latest techniques. 


b) To operate a clearing-house of information, from universities and 
research agencies in order to answer the specific requests of 
researchers. 


c) To offer data-locating services to researchers. 


d) To work on and promote the standardizing of norms and procedures 
regarding sampling, data collection, data retrieval, indexing, 


cataloguing, etc. 


e) To assist in developing new series of statistics, especially in 
the field of economic research. 


f) To favour, through technical assistance, the foundation and 
development of regional and local data archives. 


g) To investigate the feasibility of establishing electronic enquiry 
and access systems among these regional and local data archives. 


h) To be of special assistance to universities and researchers in 
remote and academically underdeveloped areas. (The centre would be 
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sensitive to the need for equalizing opportunities for research 
among regions). 


i) To point out that methodological and technical obstacles in the way 
of better use of data resources and to deepen understanding of those 
problems by organizing study sessions OY symposia. 


We recommend that the centre be jointly sponsored by the Social Science 
Research Council and the Association of Universities and Colleges of 
Canada. It should be located in Ottawa, and should operate from the 
outset in both the English and French languages. 


We recommend the creation of an Advisory Council for the Centre, 
composed of persons selected by each of the professional associations 
of the social science disciplines that are concerned. 


We recommend that the sponsoring bodies (SSRCC and AUCC) immediately 
appoint a full-time Director for the centre. 


We recommend that the Director be required to prepare a detailed 
report on the financial implications of this proposal and on the 
organizational structure appropriate for the Centre. Following the 
submission of this report, a permanent organization should be created 
by the sponsoring bodies at each level that is academically, tech- 
nically and financially feasible. 


We recommend that the centre look to the early foundation or consolidation 
of the regional social science data archives on the West Coast, in the 
Pratries, in Quebec and in the Maritimes. Whenever possible, existing 
institutions should be encouraged to perform these regional data bank 
functions. 
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APPENDIX B 
PRIORITIES FOR ACTION SPECIFIED BY CCURR 


The following material is quoted verbatim from pages 10 and 11 of 
Information for Urban Affairs in Canada a report prepared for the Canadian 
Council on Urban and Regional Research (CCURR) by Michael Barcelo, Henry 


C. Campbell and Dennis A. Young. The report was published in 1971. 
Priorities for Action 


The analysis of the data gathered during the course of this study has 
given rise to a long list of recommendations. These involve all levels 

of government, universities, municipal and other associations, industry 
and commerce, and even the individual citizen. It is the view of the 
writers that unless action.is taken in certain fundamental areas little 

is to be gained here by extensive elaboration of detail. As a consequence 
the following five priorities for action are presented with the hope that 
all will be acted upon. 


1. The Responsibilities of Municipal Administrations 


There is ample evidence of duplication of effort among departments in 
municipal administrations in the collection, processing and distribution 

of information both for official use and for the use of citizens. Individual 
municipalities must develop more adequate and more effective internal 
information services. 


Key steps to be taken are the development of adequate criteria to guide 
those who are setting up new information gathering, processing and 
distribution tasks; the meshing of existing separate information systems; 
the reduction of obsolete services; and the improvement in the quality and 
accuracy of existing services. 


Of particular importance is the adoption of standards that will permit 
any department of a municipal government to use information collected by 


another department. 
2. Need for Qualified Information Staffs 


Municipal officials and elected representatives must recognize the 

Specialized nature of the information handling process together with the 

need for and value of qualified personnel working in this field. This need 

can be met by the hiring of specialist information officers and by in- 

service training programs. The availability of such specialists for 

municipal service.is extremely limited at the present time, largely as” _ 

a result of the lack of recognition of need for their services. Municipalities 
and other levels of governments must follow the lead of business and 
universities in developing courses aimed to prepare information specialists 


for municipal service. 
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3. Intermuncipal Co-operation in Computer use 


Local government agencies within geographic or economic regions must work 
toward the orderly and efficient use, on a co-aperative basis, of computers 
and other automated equipment. Independent studies clearly support the 
technical soundness and economic feasibility of shared central computer 
systems which can provide significant improvements over present methods of 
information handling. (See Appendix G.) It is no longer a matter of choice 
whether or not use should be made of computers and machine methods in 
information handling. Subsantial improvements can be achieved only by 
adopting such means. 


4. Cost of Municipal Information 

A 

As all Canadian municipalities now appear to be spending up to about one- 
seventh of their annual operating budgets on information collecting, 
processing and transfer, and as this spending seems to be increasing 
steadily, it is essential to measure information handling requirements 
against expenditures as accurately as is the practice with other areas or 
governmental activity. Municipalities must direct more effort to deter -' 
determiningn what should be spent to provide the quality of information 
necessary for competent decision-making in the field of urban management. 


5. Establishment of a Network and Clearinghouse for Information Exchange 


The Canadian Council of Urban and Regional Research, in its already well 
accepted role as a concerned initiator in the field of urban affairs, should 
convene, as soon as possible following publication of this report, a 
conference of representatives of concerned bodies including municipal 
associations, post-secondary teaching institutions, professional societies 
nad the like together with spokesmen from the main governmental producers 
and users of urban information. The basic material for consideration 

at such a conference would be this report and the chief object of the 
consultation would be to lay the groundwork for a Canadian network and a 
clearinghouse for urban information exchange. 


In the opinion of the authors of this report the functions of this 
clearinghouse would be: 
a. to serve as a point through which to reach information on urban 
information wherever it may be located in Canada, for access and delivery 
in the users' language,whether the original be English or French; 
b. to facilitate and encourage the standardization of urban information 
gathering, processing and dissemination to meet the needs of Canadian 
users; 
c. to serve as a focus and resource to aid regional groups, individual 
municipalities and special bodies to set up their own urban information 
networks and subnetworks; and 
d. to act as a link with urban information clearinghouses and exchange 
services outside Canada. 


_ At the time of this conference a plan should be adopted for the 
financing of the first two years of operation of the Canadian information 
exchange network and the central clearinghouse services. In order to 
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meet the cost of these services, participants in the network should be 
prepared to subscribe an agreed percentage, say 2 %, of their total 
information costs (or 0.3 % of their whole budget) to the operation of 

the network and clearinghouse services. If even 1 % of their present 

cost of information were subscribed by all Canadian municipal bodies, 

the sum available would amount to more than $3 million a year. This 

amount would meet the running costs of supplying the necessary communication 
Services, guides and directories to sources and information services, 
whether local, regional, provincial, Canadian or international. 
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CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO THE STUDY 
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@ HUMAN RESOURCES RESEARCH COUNCIL 


11507-74 AVENUE , EDMONTON 62, ALBERTA: TELEPHONE 433-2541 


July 29, 1970 


To Whom It May Concern 


Dr. Earle L. Snider, Department of Sociology, University 
of Alberta, has been commissioned by the Human Resources Research 
Council to undertake a study, the purpose of which is to develop 
a rationale for a socio-political data bank in Alberta and to 
determine the availability of data required for such a bank. 


1t would be very much appreciated if you would give every 
possible assistance to Dr. Snider in his work. 


Yours sincerely, 


(i. ewe 


kr L. W. Downey 
Director 


Se ||) eee: 
in fr 


on id, 1B) 
7 eh ae Ae 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


EDMONTON 7, CANADA 


Dear : 


Under the support of the Human Resources Research Council, 
I have been commissioned to determine the feasibility and 
applications of a social data bank in Alberta. No attempt will 
be made to collect or store data, only to establish its existence 
and availability. 


I am seeking your assistance in determining how much data 
is available and in what forms with respect to the following 
social indicators. The list is intended to give you some in- 
dication as to the types of data in which I have an interest 
although I do not expect that your office has data pertaining 
to all of them. The variables are: 


1. Income: a) levels of income 

b) stability of income 

c) perspectives on income lines 
2. Assets: housing 


a) 

b) consumer durables 

c) savings 

d) insurance 

) health 

)° neighborhood amenities 
) public transportation 
) legal services 


3. Basic services: a 
b 
Cc 
d 
4. Social mobility and education 


5. Political participation 


6. Status and satisfaction. 


ty) 


In establishing the feasibility for any data bank, it is necessary 
to predict data standardization and record linkage problems as part 
of the data inventory. With respect to each type and set of data 
processed or maintained by your office, please answer the following 
questions: 


1. What type of data or statistical information does your office 
handle? Does your office collect such data itself? 


2. What volumes are handled on a daily, weekly or monthly basis? 
For what geographical areas? 


3. In what forms are data recorded, e.g., punched cards or manual 
documents? Where forms are employed, please enclose a copy 
of the form indicating where (at what stage) in the processing 
of clients is the form utilized, what the form is used for, and 
approximately how long you have been using the form? 


4. What file system employed for data maintainance and storage? 
5. How are the data geographically identified? 


6. Is the processing of data required by law or administrative 
directive? Internal or external? 


7. Is the data or information confidential in nature, and if so, 
would this limit its availability? 


8. If any information is collected on a sample basis, how are 
the samples collected? Give the complete sampling frame, 
geographical area covered, etc. 


Your assistance is crucial if I am to correctly evaluate the form, 
style, content and location of data relating to these social indicators. 
Please bear in mind that the purpose here is not to collect any data, 
just to establish its existence and availability. The information 

you provide will be merged with the replies of many others since 

the intent is to focus the project on the province as a whole. 


I would appreciate your assistance in providing the names of 
other groups or agencies which collect or maintain data of types 
related to your own. For example, if you have data relating to 
housing, what other agencies have similar interests? 


ap 


Your earliest attention to my request would be most appreciated. 
A reply by would help me establish the location 
and content of data records on a provincial basis before my efforts 
begin to seek other information at the federal level. 


Thank you for your assistance. Your help at this time will 


avoid much duplication of effort on the part of other researchers 
in the future. 


Very sincerely, 


Earle L. Snider, 
Assistant Professor and 


Director, Social Data Bank Feasibility Stu 
ELS: tm 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


EDMONTON 7, CANADA 


Dear : 


I wrote to you earlier this month requesting information 
regarding my social data bank feasibility study. 


It is crucial to the success of my project that you 
respond, providing the information I require. The material 
is not available elsewhere, to my knowledge, and that is why 
an early reply is essential. 


If there is something holding up your reply, and I can 
be of assistance, please contact me. If your reply is al- 
ready in the mail, kindly disregard this reminder. 


Your assistance is greatly appreciated. 


Very sincerely, 


Earle L. Snider, 

Assistant Professor and Director, 

Social] Data Bank Feasibility Study. 
ELS: tm 
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UNION CENTRE SAVINGS 


and CREDIT UNION LIMITED 


10303-107 AVE. a EDMONTON, ALTA. PH. 429-6302 on cea 


Match 315, 1971 .< 


Professor Earl Schneider, 

Assistant Professor and Director 

of Social Data Bank and Feasibility Study, 
Department of Sociology, 

University of Alberta. 


Dear Professor Schneider: 


We are not quite sure what it is that you require. 
The only accumulations we do are in connection with our 
members' share accounts, loan accounts, chequing accounts 
and various term deposit cards. In respect of loans there 
are data available on loan applications as to current 
indebtedness. There are also perameters regarding the loan 
which the member owes to us recorded right on the ledger card. 
Current balances of course also appear there. 


It is fair to say that if we were to piece together 
all the hard copy data that we have available on ledger cards, 
member applications, etc. we could obtain a type of statistical 
data which you hope to have available. As previously mentioned 
the N.C.R. Century 200 Computer will accumulate data on a 
rapid basis automatically. Not to repeat ourselves too many times 
we hope that the foregoing is the information you require. 


Sincerely, 


General Manager. 


AEN/pj 
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ITEM 187 


MEMORANDUM 


OUR FILE NO:: 


From: V. T. Janssen YOUR FILE NO:: 
HRDA, Research & Planning 
214 - Terrace Building 


TO: Dr. Gy ..shider pate: April 15, 1971 
Dept. of Sociology 
University of Alberta 


| mentioned to you that I would look into a letter that 
you had addressed to Mr. Bigam. 


| suggest that the whole question of an Alberta Data Bank 
is now being discussed in a number of agencies and that it 
would be unwise at this time to proceed very far indepen- 
dently of one another. Consequently, | have not answered 
your questions which were directed to Mr. Bigam, but would 
prefer to wait and discuss this matter when more is known 
about the activities of other agencies. 


VTJ/la 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF ALBERTA - HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


22a 


THE UNIVERSERYVIOF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO =: ILLINOIS 60637 


COMMUNITY AND FAMILY STUDY CENTER 


Dona Lp J. Bocug, Director 
1126 East 59TH STREET 

Tex: 312 MIpWay 3-0800 
Ext. 2965-2974 


Henry G. ELxins, Assistant Director 
Maurice J. Moors, Assistant Director 
1411 Easr 60TH STREET 

TEL: 312 MIDWway 3-0800 

ADEE 22) 1971 Ext. 2975 


Dr. Earle L. Snider 
Department of Sociology 
The University of Alberta 
Edmonton 7, Canada 


Dear Dr. Snider: 


Recently you wrote inquiring about the advisability of establishing a data bank at the 
University of Alberta. The Community and Family Study Center did explore the idea of 
a data bank some years ago and we came up with an extremely negative reaction. We 
discovered that many, many people wanted to deposit data with us, but that in most 
cases these data were not ready to be placed on tape in a way that they could be used 
easily and correctly by anyone than the person who had done the study and who knew 

the idiosyncrasies of the particular coding system, etc. In order to set up the data 
bank we would have been forced to spend many thousands of dollars not knowing in ad- 
vance what use the data would have or even the quality in many cases. For this reason, 
we have established a new type of data bank. It is a card file indexing studies and 
data that are available in other people's files all over the world. When the need 
arises for information of a particular type and it becomes crucial for our work, we 
then set out to negotiate with the ownder of the data to get a copy of the tape and 
codes. This has saved us many hours of useless work and has allowed our technical 
people and researchers to focus their attention on specific research problems, rather 
than a rather diffuse and meaningless assembly of data for which the people doing the 
work do not have any foreseeable analytical use. 


With very best regards, 
ei : / 

fe 7) wth . 2B We 

Donald J, Bogue 


DJB/nd 


TELEPHONE 267-9910 
AREA CODE 403 


CALGARY SCHOOL BOARD 


CALGARY SCHOOL DISTRICT 19 
EDUCATION CENTRE BUILDING 


G. M. BURDEN 515 MACLEOD TRAIL S.E. R. WARREN, B.A., ED.M., LL.D. 
CHAIRMAN CALGARY 21 SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


G. E. HOLMES, F.c.A. ALBERTA, CANADA J. J. SMART, B. OF ARCH., M.R.A.I.C. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF BUSINESS AFFAIRS ARCHITECT & BUILDING SUPERINTENDENT 


April 29, 1971 


Earle L. Snider 

Assistant Professor and Director 
Social Data Bank Feasibility Study 
Department of Sociology 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton 7, Alberta 


Dear Dr. Snider 


Your letter of April 27, 1971, to Mr. Ruttan has been referred 
to me. 


All of the information collected and maintained by the Data 
Processing facilities of the Calgary School Board is expressly 
for the internal administrative use of the system. We are 
particularly careful to gather only the data that we need 

for effective administration. We are continually aware of 

the need and cautious to maintain the privacy of the students, 
parents and teachers of the Calgary School System. We do 

not believe that our contribution of information to a "Social 
Data Bank" is in the best interests of the Calgary School Board. 


Yours very truly 


G.EJ HOLMES — SUPERINTENDENT OF BUSINESS AFFAIRS 


7 LL 
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APPENDIX D 
AGENCIES AND DEPARTMENTS CONTACTED 


1. Federal: Mr. W. W. Dahl, 
Regional Director - Income Securities Branch, 
Department of National Health and Welfare, 
646 Federal Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Director, 

Research and Statistics Division, 
Department of National Health & Welfare, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Mra .Jeisot1 BLOn, 

Central Mortgage & Housing Corporation, 
10350 - 124th Street, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. Rene LeClerc, 

President, 

Canadian Banker's Association, 
3920 Place Victoria, 

Montreal, Quebec. 


Dye Oe. ReLtits 

Regional Director - Prairie Region, 
Department of National Health and Welfare, 
501 Chancery Hall, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Of Gs Jeno) er. 

Regional Director - Northern Region, 
Department of National Health and Welfare, 
500 Chancery Hall, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mra tat, HeehinOX, 

Manager, 

Department of Manpower and Immigration, 
2nd Floor, Centennial Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


My. Wo Matta hl» 

Regional Manager, 

Department of Industry, Trade & Commerce, 
Government of Canada, 

802 Chancery Hall, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 
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Mr. F. U. Brown, 

District Director, 

Department of Veteran Affairs, 
Federal Building, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. A. Ustenov, 

Regional Director, 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
10177 - 104 Street, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. J. B. Bergevin, 

Assistant Deputy Minister, 

Indian Eskimo Affairs, 

Department of Indian Affairs & Northern 
Development, 

Centennial Tower, 

400 Laurier Ave., West, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


Mr. W. Zayachkowski, 

Departmental Statistician, 

Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development, 

Government of Canada, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


2. Provincial and Regional: 
Mr. C. K. Huckvale, 
Provincial Auditor, 
Government of Alberta, 
Legislative Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. J. Pankratz, 

Director, Economics Division, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Province of Alberta, 

301, 10405 - 100 Ave., 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Honorable A. Q. Aalborg, 
Provincial Treasurer, 

Province of Alberta, 

Room 305, Legislative Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
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Mr. M. D. MacGillvray, 

Director of Administration, 
Department of Social Development, 
Province of Alberta, 

Room 912, Executive Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. R. Orysiuk, 

Executive Director, 

Alberta Housing Corporation, 
11810 Kingsway Avenue, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. W. A. Weir, 

President, 

Alberta Construction Association, 
10415 Princess Elizabeth Avenue, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. E. Raines, 

President, 

Alberta Association of Architects, 
318, 10201 - 104 Street, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. H. N. Wilkinson, 

Alberta Government Telephones, 
PooO. Box 24th. 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. R. Rogers, 
Manager, 


Credit Union Federation of Alberta Ltd. 


1410 - Ist S.W., 
Calgary, Alberta. 


Mr. H. W. Webber, 

Director, 

Co-operative Activities and 
Credit Unions Branch, 

Province of Alberta, 

1702 Centennial Building, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. M. Fisher, 
Deputy Superintendent of Insurance, 


Department of the Provincial Secretary, 


Legislative Building, 
Province of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


’ 
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Mr -d. ColwihLe. 

Director, Vital Statistics, 
Department of Health, 
Province of Alberta, 
Alberta Jasper Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Honorable J. D. Henderson, 
Minister, Department of Health, 
Province of Alberta, 

318 Legislative Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. James Falconer, 

Director, 

Alberta Health Care Insurance Commission, 
Box 1360, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. J. E. Monaghan, 
Executive Director, 
Alberta Blue Cross, 
10025 - 108 Street, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Honorable Gordon E. Taylor, 

Minister, Department of Highways 
and Transport, 

Province of Alberta, 

Room 310, Highways Building, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. D. Morris, 
Director, 

Alberta Legal Aid Plan, 
227 Tegler Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. S. A. Friedman, 

Assistant Deputy Attorney General, 
Province of Alberta, 

Legislative Building, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. J. Ramoutar, 

Regional Director, 

John Howard Society, 

201, 10525 - Jasper Avenue, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


fod 


Dr. Jack Reed, 

Director of Operational Research, 
Department of Education, 

Province of Alberta, 

Room 501, Administration Building, 
98 Avenue and 109 Street, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Honorable R. C. Clark, 

Minister, Department of Education, 
Room 227, Legislative Building, 
Province of Alberta, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Honorable Raymond Reierson, 
Minister, Department of Labour, 
Province of Alberta, 

423 Legislative Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. G. H. Wright, 

Supervisor - Labour Research and 
Immigration, 

Department of Labor, 

Province of Alberta, 

9th Floor, IBM Building, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. Wayne McVey, 

Supervisor - Population Laboratory, 
Department of Sociology, 

University of Alberta, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


MY. WU Ponany's 

Director, 

Industrial Development Branch 
Department of Industry & Tourism, 
Province of Alberta, 

1820 Centennial Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. D. G. Evans, 

Alberta Government Travel Bureau, 
Room 1629 Centennial Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr.D. S. i Lawson, 

Lands Division, 

Department of Lands and Forests, 
Natural Resources Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
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Mr. D. 1. TstVantt ys 

Director, Alberta Bureau of Statistics, 
Province of Alberta, 

Room 1529, Centennial Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Honorable A. Holowach, 
Provincial Secretary, 

Province of Alberta, 

Room 420 Legislative Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Honorable A. Q. Fimrite, 

Chairman, N. Alberta Development Council, 
Province of Alberta, 

324 Legislative Building, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. Noel Dant, 

Provincial Planning Director, 
Province of Alberta, 

Room 212, Municipal Affairs Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. C. G. MacGregor, 

Chairman, Local Authorities Board, 
Province of Alberta, 

Room 101 Revillon Building, 

10201 - 104 Street, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Dr. E. J. Wiggins, 
Director of Research, 
Alberta Research Council, 
87 Avenue & 114 Street, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mra DeeRehadl 
Research Supervisor, 
Department of Youth, 
Province of Alberta, 
26 Floor - CN Tower, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mayor R. E. Barrett, 

President, 

Urban Municipalities Association, 
Room 211, Barry Building, 

10128 - 103 Street, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 
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Mr. Rs Balstons 

Director, 

Medicine Hat Regional Planning 
Commission, 

S09 ean ord Staortk. 

Medicine Hat, Alberta. 


Mr. E. P. Adderley, 

Director, 

Oldman River Regional Planning 
Commission, 

909 - 4th Avenue, S., 

Lethbridge, Alberta. 


Mr. M. M. Barrow, 

Director, 

Battle River Regional Planning 
Commission, 

Pile -BOXel5Z0. 

4810 - 49 Avenue, 

Wetaskiwin, Alberta. 


Mr. James B. Gee, 

Director, 

Peace River Regional Planning 
Commission, 

9902 - 101 Street, 

Peace River, Alberta. 


Mey aRe Re Cundy.s 

Director, 

Red Deer Regional Planning 
Commission, 

4920 - 53 Street, 

Red Deer, Alberta. 


Mr. R. N. Giffen, 

Director, 

Edmonton Regional Planning 
Commission, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. A. R. Smith, 

Director, 

Calgary Regional Planning Commission, 
204 Glenmore Trail, S. W., 

Calgary, Alberta. 


Mr. H. W. Thiessen, 

Conservation and Utilization Committee, 
Department of Agriculture, 

9718 - 107 Street, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


a5 


Local and other: 
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Mr. J. F. Bioamg 

Human Resources Development Authority, 
Research & Planning Division, 

Room 115, Terrace Building, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. D. Greyeyes, 

Alberta Regional Office, 
Indian Affairs Branch, 
27th ‘Fidos 

C.N. Tower, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. J. S. Rimmel, 

Economics Department, 

Oil & Gas Conservation Board, 
603-6 Avenue, S.W., 

Calgary, Alberta. 


MrocuHieG, ARSEOt. 
City Treasurer, 
City of Calgary, 
City Hal] ’ 
Calgary, Alberta. 


Mr. S. E. Blakely, 

Department of Social Services, 
City of Calgary, 

Cityenadt; 

Calgary, Alberta. 


Mr. K. Wass, 

Department of Social Services, 
City of Edmonton, 

Gity> Halls 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. Frank Betts, 
Administrator, 

Calgary Housing Authority, 
102 - 8 Avenue, S.E., 
Calgary, Alberta. 


MrooRe Scotnick?, 
Housing Expeditor, 
The City of Edmonton, 
City Hall, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 
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Mr. E. J. Burgoyne, 

Urban Renewl and Housing Department, 
CALVO aed Gar vis 

Gaity. Hall. 

Calgary, Alberta. 


PYieaud) cwcGui bales 

Superintendent, 

Property and Building Management Department, 
City of Edmonton, 

Gaty. Hall; 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. G. Hughes, 

City Assessor, 
Assessor's Department, 
City of Edmonton, 

City Hahkt, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. C. N. Hanna, 

Building Owners Managment Association, 
c/o Webber Bros. Realty, 

10013 - 101A Avenue, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. Peter Burns, 

Manager, 

Edmonton Housing Association, 
10544 - 114 Street, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. B. A. Campbell, 

Calgary Power Litd., 
Box 1900, 

Calgary 2, Alberta. 


Mico Res Cae MCCAY Yi 

Edmonton Power, 

City of Edmonton, 

6th Floor, Centennial Library, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mrs. V. McMaster, 
Manageress, 

Edmonton Lenders' Exchange, 
204, 11745 - Jasper Avenue, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mrs. M. Jones, 

Manageress, 

Calary Lenders' Exchange, 
#5, 1230A - 17 Avenue, S.W., 
Calgary, Alberta. 
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Mr. Gi Tavior, 

Manager, 

Hooper Holmes Bureau Inc., 

203 Bonnie Doon Shopping Centre, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. J. Rudolph, 

Manager, 

Hooper Holmes Bureau Inc., 
Pole DOxssloa, Stoel as. 
Calgary, Alberta. 


Mr. H. Darroch, 

Manager, 

Retailers Commercial Agency Inc., 
7925 Argyll Road, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. J. Cartwright, 

Manager, 

Retailers Commercial Agency Inc., 
#259, 1632-14 Avenue, N.W., 
Calgary, Alberta. 


Mr oR. MOY, 

Regional Manager, 
Creditel of Canada Ltd., 
lta" ="4th Street . Ss... 
Calgary, Alberta. 


Mire Do Bibby, 

Manager, 

Credit Bureau of Edmonton Ltd., 
201, 10201 - 104 Street, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. G. Page, 

Manager, 

Dun & Bradstreet of Canada Ltd., 
10123 - 107 Avenue, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. B. MacDonald, 

Manager, 

Dun & Bradstreet of Canada Ltd., 
P.O. Box 3570, Station B, Zone 41, 
Calgary, Alberta. 


Mr. R. Howatt, 

Manager, 

Canadian Credit Institute (Creditel) 
106, 10443 - 123 Street, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


ioe 


Mr. M. Klassen, 

Manager, 

Credit Union Federation of Alberta Ltd., 
10130 - 107 Avenue, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. Allan Nessel, 

Union Centre Savings and Credit Union, 
10303 - 107 Avenue, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Director, 
Wetoka Health Unit, 
Wetaskiwin, Alberta. 


Dy kA ans 

City Health Department, 
City On .Ga igary.. 

City Hall, 

Calgary, Alberta. 


6 parietal ha 

City Health Department, 
City of Edmonton, 

City Hall, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. H. Boothman, 

Department of Parks & Recreation, 
City of Calgary, 

City Hal, 

Calgary, Alberta. 


Mr. J. Janzen, 

City Parks Department, 
City of Edmonton, 

City Hall, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr, Ru Mes AY S 

Calgary Transit System, 
City of Calgary, 

City Hall, 

Calgary, Alberta. 


Mr. C. D. Howarth, 
Engineering Department, 
City of Calgary, 

City Hall, 

Calgary, Alberta. 
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Mr. D. L. MacDonald, 
Edmonton Transit System, 
City of Edmonton, 

City Halil. 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. G. Hodge, 

City Engineer, 
City of Edmonton, 
City Hall, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. DT. DewBakerns 

Deputy Superintendent, 
Edmonton Public School Board, 
10010 - 107A Avenue, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. John Ruttan, 

Calgary Public School Board, 
545 McLeod Trail, S.E., 
Calgary, Alberta. 


Mr. Frank Booth, 

Edmonton Separate School Board, 
9807 - 106 Street, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. J. Van Tighem, 

Calgary Separate School Board, 
300 - 6th Avenue, S.E., 
Calgary, Alberta. 


Mae Ke isarords 
Industrial Development, 
City of Calgary, 
Cityeta kh, 

Calgary, Alberta. 


Mr. oR. Leitch, 

Land Superintendent, 
City of Calgary, 
City Hall, 

Calgary, Alberta. 


Mr. M. H. Rogers, 

City Planning Department, 
City oT Calgarys 

City Hall, 

Calgary, Alberta. 
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Mr. Leo Je! Lecilercs 
Industrial Development, 
City of Edmonton, 
Cityehal 1% 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. J. R. Warner, 
Land Department, 
City of Edmonton, 
City Hall, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. W. Walchuk, 

City Planning Department, 
City of Edmonton, 
Cityenalis 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. L. Knudsen, 
Inter-Governmental Officer, 
City of Edmonton, 

City Hald; 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. leak. Ferguson, 
City Manager, 

City of Lethbridge, 
Lethbridge, Alberta. 


Mayor E. Borstad, 
City of Grande Prairie, 
Grande Prairie, Alberta. 


Mayor Leo Cavanagh, 
City of Lloydminster, 
Lloydminster, Alberta. 


Mayor H. Veiner, 

City of Medicine Hat, 
City Hall, 

Medicine Hat, Alberta. 


Mr. H. G. Blythe, 
City Manager, 

City of Wetaskiwin, 
Wetaskiwin, Alberta. 


Mr. D. Cole, 

City Commissioner, 
City of Red Deer, 

Red Deer, Alberta. 
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Mayor E. A. Toshach, 
City of Drumheller, 
Drumheller, Alberta. 


Mr. James Lambe, 
City Manager, 

City of Camrose, 
Camrose, Alberta. 


Mrs. F. Wm. Hewes, 

Director, 

Edmonton Social Planning Council, 
#301, 10182 - 103 Street, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Mr. I. Walker, 

Director, 

Calgary Social Planning Council, 
120 »<1d StreetiaS. G25 

Calgary, Alberta. 


Mrs. N. DeMan, 

President, 

Council of Social Services, 
Boxy. 614, 409u—ils t: Sakag 
Medicine Hat, Alberta. 


Mr. W. H. Irvine, 

Director, 

Social Planning Council of Red Deer 
and District, 

P.O. Box 914, 

Red Deer, Alberta. 


Director, 
Council of Community Services, 
Wetaskiwin, Alberta. 


Mr. J. W. Smith, 

Director, 

Lethbridge Association of Community 
Services (Community Chest), 

1120 - 7 Avenue S., 

Lethbridge, Alberta. 


Mrs. E. V. Nelson, 

Camrose and District Social Services, 
5402 - 48A Avenue, 

Camrose, Alberta. 
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